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Freedom for Teachers 
HAROLD TAYLOR 


In The Nation 


v HERE are many of us in this ielieltialta he States 


ountry who are honestly, and with 


vood reason, disturbed by the at 
tacks on freedom in education. We 
are disturbed by our government's 
exercise of its authority to restrict 
the intellectual life of private citi 
zens and public officials. 

I am not referring to the legal 
ind practical inhibitions placed on 
the activitics of the Communist 
Party and its present members. That 
is a separate question. We are dis- 
turbed by the evidence of a failure 
in the democratic process, the proc- 
ess by which ideas are given a free 
hance to circulate and be judged 
merits and citizens are 
given a chance to 
they think and to associate with 
whom _ they los- 


ing their reputation and their jobs 


on their 


free say what 


wish without 

Teachers in the most distinguish- 
ed colleges and universities in this 
country called before 
Congressional investigating commit- 


have been 
tees to answer questions about their 
political beliefs, opinions, and affl- 
tations. What are their rights? What 
protection for his freedom does the 
teacher have a right to expect from 
his government and his society? 


Harold Taylor is President of Sarah 

Lawrence College, Bronxville, N.Y. 

Reported from The Nation 

CLXXVII (October 1953), 
265-67. 
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I do not think that a teacher has 
any more rights than any other citi- 
zen, and the general public agrees 
with me. Everybody tells us that we 
who are teachers and educators have 
no more rights than anyone else. 
But they are very heavy on our obli- 
gations, which include answering 
when spoken to, minding our own 
business, expressing admiration for 
all senators and representatives, 
staying out of politics, working 
cheerfully for low pay, condemning 
communism, being brave and out- 
spoken, arousing the moral enthu- 
siasm of American youth, providing 
them with spiritual values, teaching 
them to love their country and their 
parents, all under the happy stimu- 
lation of the sneers, threats, insults, 
and attacks of assorted bullies, poli- 
ticians, and neurotics, of the intel- 
lectually deprived, and also of the 
common scolds. 

Whether or not teachers should 
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be forced to tell Congressional com- 
mittees if they have ever been mem- 
bers of the Communist Party, and 
whether or not an individual should 
seek the protection of the Fifth 
Amendment against selfincrimina- 
tion are complicated legal and moral 
questions on which there is a great 
deal of honest disagreement. The 
Fifth Amendment was added to the 
Constitution in order to protect the 
innocent and not to encourage the 
guilty. No doubt a few of those 
who plead the Fifth Amendment 
are members of the Communist 
Party. But while it may be possible 
for some Communists to hide be- 
hind it, this does not mean that 


everyone who pleads it is a Com- 
munist. 
The real confusion is caused by 


the fact that the committees never 
state what guilt is charged to the 
witness. Instead, they imply political 
crime and subversion by their ques- 
tions. The witness with a political 
past which has involved association 
with Communists or the Communist 
Party is likely to be damaged in his 
present career if this is publicized. 
He would prefer to be misunder- 
stood by his silence than by his an- 
swers to loaded questions. 

One fact, however, is very clear. 
Boards of trustees and educational 
administrators must make up their 
own minds in judging the qualifica- 
tions of those whom they have ap- 
pointed to teach, and must apply the 
standards of honesty, sincerity, and 
probity which are applicable to all 
scholars, regardless of the publicity 
given to their testimony before Con- 
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gressional committees. If a school 
or college finds that any individual 
on its faculty has allowed political 
motives or affiliations to corrupt his 
conduct as a scholar and a teacher, 
it has the responsibility of dismiss- 
ing or otherwise disciplining the of- 
fending person. 

In this matter I cannot help being 
concerned over the faint support 
that has been given to unfriendly 
witnesses by their colleges these past 
few months—even witnesses not ac- 
cused of being Communists. In 
some cases the colleges have ordered 
the teachers beforehand to heed the 
committee’s commands or face im- 
mediate dismissal. 


WHAT ARE THE EFFECTS? 


What effect can this have, not 
merely on the teachers summoned 
for public hearings, but on the rest 
of the college community—that 
body of scholars who are being ex- 
horted by their presidents to be 
fearless, to think freely, to speak 
out, and that generation of college 
students criticized daily as the silent 
generation who care more for se- 
curity than for the risks of intellec- 
tual adventure? Why shouldn’t they 
care for security ? They are taught to 
be silent by the example of those 
responsible for their educational de- 
velopment. 

Is education in this democratic 
country designed to teach the young 
to obey authority? I think not. That 
is what deprived the German youth 
of their independence and gave 
them Nazism. American education 
is designed to teach the young to be 
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free, to accept no authority except 
that which is founded on reason, re- 
spect for the human mind, constitu- 
tional law, justice, and the ideals 
of liberalism. 

Without the lusty independence 
of teachers who have selfconfidence 
cnough to defy orthodoxies and to 
condemn any abuse of government 
authority, there is no center for the 
democratic defense of democracy. 
If we find uncertainty and anxiety 
at the core of our intellectual life, in 
our colleges and universities, we 
look in vain for other centers of 
creative thought and energy. Educa- 
tion itself is a protest against the 
invasion of the mind by political 
power. It is the cutting edge of rea- 
son against the chains of political 
control. It does and should furnish 
a threat to authoritarian minds. This 
is the very reason why authoritarian 
societies control their artists and 
their educators by investigations and 
political reprisals. 

The constant fear that the politi- 
cal integrity of students will be cor- 
rupted seems to me to indicate a 
faithless attitude toward the Ameri- 
can student. It is a fact that when 
college students have a chance to 
learn, to listen, to think and talk 
freely, they will come across ideas 
which are more daring than those 
of their parents and the general 
public. But the possibility of stu- 
dents being corrupted or rendered 
disloyal to their country by such 
freedom is remote. 

Are our students and their teach- 
ers sO naive, so unsure of their be- 
lief in democracy and in America, 
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so ignorant, so easily persuaded, so 
likely to be fooled that we must 
protect them from all contact with 
the real issues and controversies of 
contemporary life, from the ideas 
and values of an opposing philos- 
ophy? The moral tone of the Amer- 
ican student body is sound. It is 
capable of mature political behavior. 
The present anxiety reveals ignor- 
ance of the facts. 

What is the antidote to all this? 
I believe I will be forgiven if I say, 
more education and more support 
of education. The attacks on free- 
dom in education can only succeed 
when false statements and false 
principles are believed by the pub- 
lic, and when those responsible for 
education yield to pressure. Mc- 
Carthyism would disintegrate to- 
morrow if people looked at the 
facts. 


THREE 
But there are at least three kinds 
of attacks. Perhaps the least damag- 
ing kind is that from journalists and 
commentators with a rigid view of 
life who argue that education should 
be controlled by political authority 
and should teach religious, political, 
social, and economic doctrines pre- 
scribed by the church and state or 
by themselves. The reason this is 
not particularly damaging is that 
the tradition of the country is so 
thoroughly against the imposition of 
a single doctrine, and the argument 
breaks down when confronted with 
the question of which church or 
state doctrine should be imposed. 
The defense is to support with 


KINDS OF ATTACKS 
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strength the educational program of 
one’s choice and let the dogmatists 
wrestle with each other. 

The second kind is much more 
dangerous because it works by pub- 
licity and distortion to undermine 
public confidence in teachers and 
students. Its standard technique is 
to accuse school principals, teachers, 
and institutions of subversion in 
public charges unsupported by fact. 
The antidote is a healthy relation- 
ship between the school and its sur- 
rounding community, with full 
knowledge on the part of trustees, 
alumni, parents, and neighbors of 
the nature of the charges and the 
actual situation inside the colleges. 

The third attack is the most seri- 
ous. It has to do with the Constitu- 
tion and our belief in it. The Amer- 
ican educational system is protected 
from political control by the exist- 
ence of boards of education and 
boards of trustees or regents. Their 
function is to insure that democratic 
means of deciding educational poli- 
cies are in full operation. We are 
coming dangerously close to direct 
political control of the schools and 
colleges when state legislatures or 
federal bodies can secure the dis- 
missal of individual teachers on 
political grounds by dealing, not 
with the authorities responsible for 
appointment and dismissal, but with 
the teachers themselves, the books 
they write, and ideas they profess. 

Who, then, has the authority to 
control the principles and everyday 
practices of the American educa- 
tional system? There is no single 
authority. The authority rests, in 
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varying degree, in the hands of 
teachers, boards of education, prin- 
cipals, school superintendents, col- 
lege presidents, parents, alumni, 
boards of trustees, and the voting 
population. It is centered in the 
membership of boards of trustees 
and boards of education, which are 
chartered by the state. These ap- 
point the administrative officers, 
who in turn appoint the teachers. 
As soon as the state or federal gov- 
ernment has authority to decide who 
should teach, what should be taught, 
and what should be read, the state 
controls the politics of our youth. 

We need no explanation or de- 
fense of the arts; all we need do is 
practice them and enjoy their bene- 
fits. The process of creating a poem, 
a play, a painting, a book, or a ma- 
ture and independent college stu- 
dent is a discipline imposed not 
from without but from within, and 
it need answer to no one for its final 
form. The art of teaching draws on 
the finest human qualities there are 
—-sensitivity, sympathy, imagination, 
understanding—and it raises the 
level of human consciousness by its 
presence in our culture. 

In protecting and cherishing the 
arts, the artists, and the teachers, the 
citizen is protecting his country and 
the welfare of mankind. It is a com- 
munity responsibility. When the 
censors come, drive them away; 
when the dead weight of convention 
sits on new work and ideas, push it 
off; when good teachers, writers, 
and books are accused of causing 
harm, speak out for the freedom 
they need. e 





Cooperation in Preventing "Problem Behavior” 


Juvenile Delinquency—The School Can Help 


Vicror O. HORNBOSTEL 


In NEA Journal 


Ws have often heard it said 


that the future of the nation lies in 
the hands of youth. Yet the hope 
implied by that expression is belied 
in sobering news accounts of the 
delinquent conduct of youth. 

If we think about this situation, 
we come up with several questions. 
How prevalent is juvenile delin- 
quency? Is it increasing? What are 
the causes? What are the means of 
control ? How can we prevent it? 

Progress in solving some of the 
problems suggested by these ques- 
tions appears to require the en- 
lightened support of professional 
workers in education as well as lay 
citizens in general. The NEA Re- 
search Division has gathered to- 
gether information about several as- 
pects of the delinquency problem. 
The complete study is reported in 
the October 1953 NEA Research 
Bulletin. 

The U.S. Children’s Bureau esti- 
mates that in 1951 about 1,000,000 
youth came to the attention of the 
police for misbehavior and that 
about 350,000 boys and girls were 
brought to the attention of the juve- 
nile courts. Preliminary reports for 
1952 show an even higher number 
of juvenile-court cases. The problem 
is serious. We need to know and 
do more about it. 

The causes of delinquency still 
baffle investigators. Family life in 
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vision. Reported from the NEA 
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relation to juvenile delinquency has 
been minutely studied. But condi- 
tions other than those found in the 
family also seem to have played a 
part. Poverty in itself, it is believed, 
does not cause delinquency. How- 
ever, in the slum areas of cities 
where various other social ills flour- 
ish, juvenile delinquency also flour- 
ishes. 

Many of the studies of delin- 
quency include results from intelli- 
gence testing of delinquents. Pres- 
ent-day investigators usually do not 
attribute delinquency to low intelli- 
gence. Rather, they consider low 
intelligence as a more general hand- 
icap in handling the affairs of every- 
day living. 

Personality variations of youth 
have also been studied in relation to 
juvenile delinquency. Investigators 
have found a wide range of diffi- 
culties that seem to contribute to- 
ward delinquency—marked fears, 
anxieties, obsessive ideas, and the 
definitely abnormal personality. 

In law, delinquent acts are usually 
violations of laws and ordinances, 
incorrigibility, association with im- 
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moral or vicious persons, truancy, 
using obscene language, engaging in 
immoral conduct, growing up in 
idleness or crime, begging, wan- 
dering about the streets at night, 
trespassing on railroad property, 
running away from home, and en- 
dangering morals. 


THE JUVENILE COURTS 
When control of juvenile delin- 
quency is discussed we think at once 
of the major agencies responsible 
for helping youth who have already 
gotten into trouble. Such agencies 
as the juvenile courts and training 
schools have as their common pur- 
pose the prevention of further mis- 
behavior. 

Juvenile-court procedure is de- 
signed to deal with youthful offend- 
ers in their best interest and in the 
interest of the community rather 
than to secure retribution for the 
sake of retribution. In addition, a 
few juvenile courts use the facilities 
of child-guidance clinics or other 
clinical services to diagnose difficul- 
ties. Child-guidance clinics also exist 
independently of the courts and 
serve schools, welfare departments, 
and other social agencies. 

The juvenile court has wide dis- 
cretion in disposing of cases. In 
1951, courts reporting to the U.S. 
Children’s Bureau stated that they 
dismissed, adjusted, or held open 
for further action about half of 
their 350,000 cases, that they placed 
on probation about 95,000 cases, 
and that they committed about 
40,000 to training institutions. 

Training schools provide care for 
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juvenile delinquents who need 
treatment away from home. Accord- 
ing to the U.S. Children’s Bureau, 
young people stay in such schools 
less than one year on the average. 
But many training schools do not 
have enough staff, are too large, and 
admit some mentally deficient or 
emotionally disturbed youth along 
with other delinquents because there 
are no special homes or schools for 
them. 

The institutions that care for de- 
linquent youth need support and 
encouragement to make full use of 
the knowledge gained from research 
and experience. But the needs of 
delinquents go beyond this, and 
here the schools can help. 

Schools cannot shoulder all re- 
sponsibility for delinquent youth. 
But they can do much for young 
people long before their misconduct 
brings them before the juvenile 
courts. Procedures for screening de- 
linquency-prone children from all 
school children are still crude. Only 
by using several measures can a 
large number of future delinquents 
be selected. Furthermore, many chil- 
dren thus selected as delinquency- 
prone never get before the courts. 
Consequently, authorities generally 
recommend that schools be concern- 
ed with all kinds of problem be- 
havior. 

This recommendation is strength- 
ened by the fact that schools are 
responsible for all youth at some 
time in their lives—about 99 per- 
cent of all 7- to 13-year-old children 
are in school. In addition, research 
has shown that problem behavior 
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often starts within these age limits. 

Schools have found that dealing 
with truancy is a worthwhile begin- 
ning for understanding more’ seri- 
ous underlying difficulties. For ex- 
ample, the New York State Youth 
Commission found that the list of 
truants from a dozen schools con- 
tained 25 percent of the future 
court delinquents. 

Reports from school officials in 
other communities show that new 
practices are being developed to 
meet this situation. Visiting teachers 
are replacing attendance officers, or 
problems of nonattendance are be- 
ing assigned to school social work- 
ers. Bureaus of attendance are being 
supplied with psychological and 
psychiatric services. 

One school system found success 
in dealing with truancy by estab- 
lishing special school centers with 
small classes in which emphasis is 
on success. In these centers reading 
and writing are taught, time is given 
for free activity, and counseling is 
made available to parents and chil- 
dren. 

School officials report that they 
need additional facilities and special 
staff to care adequately for all pu- 
pils with problem behavior. Group- 
ing of special services in a single 
unit appears to be growing in favor, 
thereby avoiding duplication while 
giving improved service. When it is 
not legally or economically possible 
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for schools to provide certain serv- 
ices, they are sometimes made avail- 
able through a community mental- 
hygiene clinic or child-guidance 
clinic. 

One school system estimated that 
in a single school year special ser- 
vices grouped in the guidance de- 
partment helped about 10 percent 
of the pupils. Such a broad program 
of activity definitely contributes to 
the prevention of delinquency. 

Some school systems have estab- 
lished good policies of cooperation 
with juvenile courts. The result is 
that there is a single constructive 
influence in the life of the child, 
because all the agencies are working 
together. It is a case of the right 
hand’s knowing what the left hand 
is doing. 

Progress in the control and pre- 
vention of juvenile delinquency de- 
pends on all citizens understanding 
and supporting activities in this 
field. In general, professional work- 
ers look for many causes of delin- 
quency and make many kinds of 
recommendations for treatment. 
Programs of delinquency control 
and prevention are being based on 
these premises. 

Agencies individually can do only 
partly effective work. The police, 
juvenile court, social agency, school, 
and others require mutual support. 
All can play their parts in a total 
plan for serving youth. ° 


S 
—YELINQUENCY is a measure of adult neglect of chil- 
dren, for the children are all right when we get them.— 
Earl C. Kelley in Education for What Is Real. 





Twenty Years After 


The Eight-Year Study: If We Were 
To Do It Again 


WILFORD M. AIKIN 


In Progressive Education 


O; course, we learned something 
from our experience. If we were set- 
ting up the Eight-Year Study on 
secondary-school curriculum again, 
21 years later, I think we would 
alter it in important ways. I can 
suggest some of the conditions I 
consider essential to its success. 

To participate in such a study, a 
school should have demonstrated 
not only its willingness but its 
ability to make creative contribu- 


tions to the improvement of second- 
ary education. Then any school, 
having been chosen but failing to 
carry on significant curriculum de- 


velopments, should be dropped 
early in the study. 

To participate constructively, the 
school must have a democratic lead- 
er—ideally, the principal. He 
should be a leader not only of his 
faculty and students but of his pa- 
trons as well. No school should par- 
ticipate without full commitment on 
the part of the school administra- 
tion, the board of education, and a 
strong, representative citizens’ com- 
mittee. The support of the entire 
community must be obtained. 

The whole school should partici- 
pate. When only some members of 
the teaching staff and a portion of 
the student body participate, a divi- 
sion is Created that causes jealousies, 
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misunderstandings, friction, and 
sometimes sabotage by nonpartici- 
pating teachers. 

Curriculum and evaluation staff 
assistance should be made available 
to the schools from the very begin- 
ning. Such staff assistance was not 
provided until the Eight-Year Study 
was well under way. The schools 
that took full advantage of staff as- 
sistance were the schools that made 
the most significant contributions to 
the purposes of the Study. 

Promising curriculum develop- 
ments should be made fully known 
and understood in all participating 
schools. More than conferences and 
workshops are needed. These should 
be supplemented by well-planned, 
systematic interchange of curricu- 
lum and evaluation materials, as 
well as provision for teachers to 
visit each other’s schools. 

Furthermore, nonparticipating 
schools, all colleges, local, state, re- 
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gional, and national school officials 
should be kept informed continu- 
ously concerning significant de- 
velopments in the participating 
schools. The directing committee 
opposed fanfare in launching this 
Study, preferring to await results. 
This was good policy, I think, but 
we failed to report adequately im- 
portant developments as _ they 
emerged. 

Near the end of the Study, re- 
gional meetings were held at educa- 
tional institutions, and representa- 
tives of almost all colleges in each 
region heard reports of curriculum 
changes and evaluation procedures 
and findings of our follow-up in the 
colleges. No one questioned the 
findings seriously. Extensive prep- 
arations were made for press pub- 
licity at the time of the publication 
by Harper’s of the first of the five- 
volume report of the Study, but war 
news crowded it out. 


SCHOOLS FAIL TO BENEFIT 


Perhaps we assumed too much in 
thinking that our regional reports to 
the colleges and the publication of 
the complete account of the Study 
and its results would bring freedom 
to all secondary schools. Perhaps 
we expected too much in hoping the 
published report of the stimulating, 
growth-producing experience of 
some of the Thirty Schools would 
lead many other schools to embark 
on similar experimental studies in 
an effort to serve their youth and 
communities better. 

It seems now that a concerted ap- 
proach should have been made to 
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college presidents, deans, and ad- 
mission officials to obtain from 
them assurance of reform in admis- 
sions policies and acceptance of the 
Commission’s plan for transfer 
from school to college. 

It seems equally clear that partici- 
pating schools should continue to 
feel that they are sharing with other 
schools in an important project. 
After the Eight-Year Study ended 
in 1942, each school was entirely 
on its own. It was easy to lose the 
spirit of cooperative adventure and 
to slip back into old, easy ways. Not 
many schools have the courage or 
strength to be different and stand 
alone. 


EVALUATION EMPHASIS UNIQUE 


The Eight-Year Study was unique 
in the emphasis given to evaluation. 
Appraisal of results, as shown by 
success in college, was clear and 
conclusive. Attempts to appraise re- 
sults in terms of changed attitude 
and behavior of students while still 
in secondary school were less con- 
clusive. Any future evaluation study 
should take up where ours left off. 
Perhaps it would produce instru- 
ments of evaluation in areas where 
none exist, measures that could be 
widely used, easily scored, yielding 
results that could be clearly inter- 
preted by any competent school test- 
ing staff. 

I wish that we could have fol- 
lowed the students of the Thirty 
Schools who did not go to college. 
To my mind, the significant curric- 
ulum changes that evolved were 
fully as important for the student 
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completing his formal schooling as 
for the one going on to college. Any 
future study should certainly in- 
clude such a follow-up. 

Probably there will be general ac- 
ceptance of what I have said so far. 
Now I ask a question to which 
sharply opposing answers will be 
given. Should the Commission have 
decided what curriculum changes 
should be made? In other words, 
should the Commission have pre- 
scribed the secondary-school curricu- 
lum for all schools willing to follow 
its dictum? 

The Commission's answer to the 
question was, No. The Commission 
would not tell the schools what to 
do. There were two chief reasons. 
The Commission members did not 
consider themselves wise enough to 
present, ready made, the content 
and organization of secondary edu- 
cation for the United States. Second, 
the Commission believed that the 
responsibility for action should be 
placed squarely on each school. We 
were convinced that better educa- 
tion would come only when the 
principal and teachers of a school 
took a fresh look at their pupils and 
their community, decided that im- 
portant needs were not met and de- 
termined to do something about it. 


A WRONG DECISION? 


Some thoughtful educators be- 
lieve that the Commission’s decision 
was a wrong one. They contend that 
many of the schools did little with 
their freedom because they were not 
told what to do and how to do it. I 
dwell on this point, not only be- 
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cause it involved a crucial decision 
in the conduct of the Eight-Year 
Study, but because it is a problem 
that must be faced by any group 
conducting a similar study. 

In my judgment, the Commission 
made the right decision. But this 
does not mean that the participating 
schools were left without guide 
posts. 

After more than a year’s study 
the Commission issued a statement 
setting forth some of the areas 
which needed exploration and im- 
provement by our schools. It seem- 
ed to che Commission that second- 
ary education was clearly inade- 
quate in certain major aspects of its 
work. The statement included the 
following points: 

Secondary education in the United 
States did not have clear-cut, definite, 
central purpose. 

The schools failed to give students a 
sincere appreciation of their heritage as 
American citizens. Nor did they prepare 
adequately for the responsibilities of 
community life. Complacency character- 
ized high schools generally. 

The high school seldom challenged 
the student of first-rate ability to work 
up to the level of his intellectual powers. 

The schools neither knew their stu- 
dents well nor guided them wisely. They 
failed to create conditions necessary for 
effective learning, and for releasing and 
developing the creative energies of stu- 
dents. 

The conventional high-school curricu- 
lum was, far removed from the real con- 
cerns of youth, and the traditional sub- 
jects of the curriculum had lost much 
of their vitality and significance. Most 
high-school graduates were not com- 
petent in the use of the English lan- 
guage. 

The Commission found little evidence 
of unity in the work of the typical high 
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school. The absence of unity in the work 
of the secondary school was almost 
matched by the lack of continuity. 

Teachers were not well equipped for 
their responsibilities. Only here and 
there did the Commission find principals 
who conceived of their work in terms of 
democratic leadership of the community, 
teachers, and students. Principals and 
teachers labored earnestly, often sacri- 
ficially, but usually without any compre- 
hensive evaluation of the results of their 
work. 

The high-school diploma meant only 
that the student had done whatever was 
necessary to accumulate the required 
number of units. 

Finally, the relation of school and col- 
lege was unsatisfactory to both institu- 
tions. 


The Commission’s statement was 
helpful and stimulating to many of 
the participating schools. When 
they asked for more help, curricu- 
lum consultants were provided. 
These consultants did not attempt to 
tell the schools what to do; they 
helped each school to achieve the 
goals the school had set for itself. 

As the Study progressed, many 
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of the schools, with the aid of the 
directing committee and the curricu- 
lum consultants, found a sense of 
direction. The concept of democracy 
as a way of life and education 
emerged to provide that needed 
sense of direction. The schools that 
had the courage and imagination 
to go in that direction are the 
schools that made the greatest con- 
tributions to the improvement of 
secondary education. 

Again, that vital question: Should 
the Commission have handed the 
schools a ready-made program? 
Again I answer, No. Not until a 
principal and his teacher have strug- 
gled with their problem themselves 
will they accept or use assistance ef- 
fectively from any outside source. 

But I think many of the Thirty 
Schools were ready for assistance 
long before it was made available to 
them. Had that been done earlier 
and in greater abundance, the con- 
tribution of the Eight-Year Study to 
secondary education would have 
been greater than it was. e 


THE central government in India has addressed a circular 
letter to the various state governments suggesting that all 
senior-high-school boys and university students should do 
a fortnight’s manual work during their academic years as 
part of the national drive for emphasizing the dignity of 
labor and adding to the amenities of the locality at the same 
time. The digging of compost pits, the improvement of 
village roads, drains, and houses, or of school buildings and 
playgrounds, and the construction of channels from water 
reservoirs to the fields and the villages are some of the 
services suggested as suitable projects.—Bulletin of the 
International Bureau of Education. 





“Catch Words’ Can Turn and Bite You 
Learn to Use Plain Talk 


MELVIN W. BARNES 


In The School Executive 


JD ve lay citizens just don’t dig 
our slang. They hear us talking 
about reading readiness, the core 
curriculum, the whole child, the 
language arts. But they flounder on 
this lingo. For all they know, core- 
curriculum, like damyankee, is all 
one word. 

Our vocabulary is only part of 
our problem. Besides vocabulary 
trouble, some of us are pretty 
clumsy at expressing ideas. We add 
to the confusion with muddy talk. 
Perhaps there are many reasons for 
this, but a big reason why some of 
us are incomprehensible is that our 
own philosophy has not been fully 
hammered out. We're not quite sure 
where to find the stars to steer by. 

Our failure to use plain talk is 
one of the reasons why public edu- 
cation is hag-ridden with attacks. 
The epidemic of criticism that has 
broken out is partly of our own 
making. Some of it we have brought 
on ourselves by not telling the 
people what we are doing to edu- 
cate their children—not, at least, in 
terms they can understand. And hu- 
man nature distrusts whatever it mis- 
understands. 

Signs of the times suggest that 
we ought to be talking straight right 
now. Across the country there is a 
ground-swell of interest in the pub- 
lic schools. Citizens’ committees are 
rising up. Lay leaders are tackling 
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school problems. This is good. This 
is just what we have been asking 
for. To our dismay, however, some 
of the laymen can talk about educa- 
tion better than we can. When it 
comes to defining school issues, and 
stating school problems, the ama- 
teurs are putting us professionals in 
the shade. 

It would be good for us every 
now and then to remind ourselves 
that the schools belong to the peo- 
ple. The citizens vote to tax them- 
selves to pay our salaries, to build 
schools, to teach children. For all 
this, we ought to be on speaking 
terms with them. The public de- 
serves to know what we are trying 
to do for boys and girls. They 
would like to hear this succinctly 
and plainly stated. 

It may be that the public isn’t 
especially interested in such things 
as teachers’ salaries, or school build- 
ings. But they are interested in what 
happens to their children. This is 
the place to dig in. If we could 
show what a good school can do for 
kids, and then produce that kind of 
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school, the wherewithal to pay for 
it would probably be forthcoming. 

Our trouble seems to center in 
the curriculum. Battles over school 
issues, these days, usually start with 
misunderstandings about the curric- 
ulum. This is significant. Nobody is 
blaming school leaders for embez- 
zling public funds. They question 
first what we are trying to teach, and, 
to a lesser extent, how we are teach- 
ing it. In attempting to answer, we 
don’t seem to be able to state our 
case. What makes sense to an edu- 
cator confuses the man in the street. 

Sometimes it looks as though 
some of us who talk about educa- 
tion enjoy being obscure. Profes- 
sional terms and phrases seem to 
have a narcotic effect on us. We be- 
come so addicted to the pet words 
that we make ten of them grow 
where only one ought to grow. Fur- 
thermore, the catch word isa danger- 
ous thing in education. It may turn 
on you and bite you. A report on 
the Pasadena affair says, “School op- 
ponents took such expressions as 
‘progressive education’ and ‘modern 
education’ . . . and used them to dis- 
credit the whole program.” 

Again, there’s the question of our 
steering philosophy. At this point 
we must raise a serious question. 
How able are educators the country 
over to explain what, why, and how 
the schools are teaching? Isn’t the 
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professional stature of a teacher to 
be measured largely by his ability 
to discuss the mission and methods 
of his calling? 

One thing is sure. Clear talking 
begins with clear thinking. Our 
words won't carry meaning and con- 
viction unless we first get our ideas 
straight. This is a job for all hands. 
Not just the professor. Every teach- 
er, principal, superintendent, and 
board member has his work cut out 
for him. He ought to make it his 
first concern to do a job of inter- 
preting the American public school 
to the public. Unless he can explain 
it, the public will question his abil- 
ity to bring off his other assign- 
ments. 

A clear philosophy is one of the 
best defenses against unfair critics. 
Some criticism, like death and taxes, 
is sure to come. When it comes, 
there are two common ways of 
meeting it. One is to denounce the 
critics. The other is to welcome free 
and open discussion of differences. 

American education is dedicated 
to the method of open discussion. 
In this spirit, then, we ought to be 
able to discuss educational issues, to 
describe sound practice, and to give 
good reasons for the faith that is in 
us. If we cannot do this, simply and 
straightforwardly, how can we ex- 
pect any one to have confidence in 
our leadership? * 


WM are living in a world that is striving desperately 
to pull things together and yet, so often, we misunder- 
stand each other when we use the same words.—Lyman 
Bryson, Teachers College, Columbia University. 





Let’s Attract Good Teachers by 


Making Teaching More Attractive 


NATIONAL CITIZENS COMMISSION FOR THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


In How Can We Get Enough Good Teachers? 


af PROGRAM to recruit and 
hold teachers can succeed only if 
the public keeps faith by making 
the attractions of teaching real and 
continuing. Teachers of outstanding 
ability “love to teach.’’ But not 
many could go on for that reward 
alone. Even if they could, it would 
be wrong to capitalize on dedica- 
tion. 

What are the rewards teachers 
should have? What are the factors 
that make teaching attractive? One 
of the first things usually mentioned 
is money. Recent studies indicate, 
however, that salary is not always 
the deciding factor. Equally im- 
portant are working and living con- 
ditions, job satisfactions, security 
and community status, and profes- 
sional prestige. 

But let us speak of money first. 
Today's teachers are trained special- 
ists. They render the community an 
all-important service and yet they 
are usually paid less than they could 
get in other occupations. It is our 
obligation to give them the salary 
recognition they deserve, and it is 
also to our own best interest. 

To raise teachers’ salaries in one 
community or state is of course a 
limited approach. Insofar as such a 
step draws good teachers away from 
other communities and _ states, it 
has only transferred the problem. 
On the other hand, each time one 
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community improves its salary plan, 
it stimulates competition on the part 
of others. To that extent, every 
small step-up contributes to over- 
all solutions. 

Most school systems have plan- 
ned salary “schedules” for teachers, 
which include three key figures: 
the minimum salary, the maximum 
salary, and specified increments, or 
raises, leading from the first to the 
second. Generally speaking, salary 
schedules have come about as ad- 
ministrative devices to establish fair 
payment standards for preparation, 
experience, and seniority. There is 
an increasing tendency, however, to 
regard them as instruments of pub- 
lic policy. 

For this reason, in more and more 
communities lay citizens are work- 
ing with school authorities to make 
studies and recommendations on 
teacher salaries and related factors 
such as retirement, merit incentive 
plans, dependency allowances, etc. 
An independent citizens’ committee 
is peculiarly fitted to do a job of 
this kind since it is not in the posi- 
tion of bargaining with employers, 
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and if it is fully representative, it is 
not in the position of trying to 
“sell” the voters. 

A citizens’ committee can, with 
the help of the local and state au- 
thorities, undertake to learn how 
the current system works and how 
it might possibly be improved. Be- 
sides the factors of equitable pay 
according to preparation, experi- 
ence, and seniority, special policies 
should be studied from both the 
teacher's and the community’s point 
of view. 

The merit incentive pay plan is 
one of these. It is one on which 
there has been wide disagreement, 
the tendency being for teachers to 
oppose and laymen to favor it. The 
principle of paying above the aver- 
age for outstanding value is well 

established. Its advantages in offer- 

ing incentive to teachers of superior 
ability are obvious. Without some 
process of identification and reward 
beyond the usual automatic increase, 
there is no promotion for the master 
teacher except out of teaching into 
administration or some other field. 

Its disadvantages stem from the 
difficulty of defining ‘‘merit.” Argu- 
ments against merit increases are 
usually based on the premise that it 
is difficult to judge the quality of a 
teacher’s work: since children vary 
in ability, it is hard to measure 
teaching quality by pupil success; 
since superintendents and principals 
can not always become really fa- 
miliar with a teacher’s work, raises 
based on their ratings may often be 
unfair. 

When teachers feel that a merit 
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plan is unfair, its use lowers staff 
morale. However, the experience 
of some systems indicates that such 
a plan can be a means for improv- 
ing morale and staff relations. New 
York State’s 1947 salary law pro- 
vided for merit raises above the 
automatic level on the basis of four 
points: ‘Exceptional service to the 
pupils . . . Exceptional service to 
the community . . . Substantial in- 
crease in the value of service . 
through . . . participation in non- 
school activities . . . Substantial in- 
crease in the value of service . . . as 
a result of . . . further education.” 
In 1951 the law was revised with 
the recommendation that ‘Policies 
and standards should be formulated 
by the localities, with teacher par- 
ticipation... .” 

Other merit plans are in opera- 
tion, and despite disagreement there 
has been a growing interest in the 
principle. Whatever a_ particular 
community may decide is right for 
its teachers, certainly the many cur- 
rent proposals for merit and incen- 
tive plans should be carefully 


studied. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF TENURE 

To many teachers, tenure—per- 
manent employment status earned 
after a probationary period—is fully 
as important as salary. Traditionally, 
there have been two types of prac- 
tices: continuing contract laws, with 
“spring notification” of renewal or 
dismissal, and tenure laws, which 
provide that a teacher who has been 
given tenure status at the end of a 
probationary period cannot be dis- 
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missed without ‘‘cause.”” Many lay- 
men object to tenure laws on the 
ground that they make it difficult 
to dismiss poor teachers. The tenure 
laws and practices vary among and 
within the states. Citizens’ commit- 
tees should study their state laws 
and local regulations on tenure in 
relation to its effect on recruiting 
and holding power and teaching 
quality. 

Retirement, too, plays a part in 
the choice of teaching as a career, or 
of a particular school system in 
which to work. The state laws and 
local practices on retirement can 
bear on the matters of leaves of 
absence and can affect certification 
reciprocity, since a teacher cannot 
move freely after he has built up a 
stake in a retirement system unless 
he can take its benefits with him. 

In choosing where to teach, many 
of the best teachers consider first the 
school system itself. Teachers who 
have been taught to treat children 
as individuals will not voluntarily 
seck or keep jobs which force them 
to work with over-size classes in 
dilapidated buildings. They will 
look instead for a modern school 
plant, adequate classroom and li- 
brary facilities and materials, and 
classes of manageable size. 

They will look, too, for good ad- 
ministrators. Many a skilled teacher 
has left a position simply because 
of over-restrictive or unfair admin- 
istrative practices. The skilled ad- 
ministrator lets able teachers work 
with little supervision, but at the 
same time invites them to take an 
active part in the planning of the 
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school program and personnel prac- 
tices, 

Help in finding a place to live is 
important to a teacher in a strange 
town. One of the first questions an 
applicant asks is, “Can I get a place 
to live which I can afford?” The 
superintendent who has definite in- 
formation on available rooms, apart- 
ments, and houses is in a better com- 
petitive position than one who does 
not. Citizens’ committees can be of 
great help by compiling card in- 
dexes of suitable accommodations 
with the help of building owners 
and real estate agents. 


THE TEACHER IN SOCIETY 


The status of teachers, in a com- 
munity or a society, is an intangible 
factor for which teachers them- 
selves are primarily responsible. 
They, like anyone else, must earn 
recognition—it cannot be handed to 
them. Many individual teachers are 
highly respected citizens because 
they are personally outstanding. But 
for the degree of status accorded to 
teachers in general, community at- 
titudes are partly responsible. They 
are reflected in what a community 
does to help its teachers feel at 
home, in whether it respects their 
personal freedom and accords them 
the rights other citizens take for 
granted. 

The community certainly can 
make teachers feel welcome. Port- 
land, Oregon, has a week-long pro- 
gram typical of what many com- 
munities are doing to make their 
new teachers feel at home. A hous- 
ing office provides automobiles and 
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drivers to help teachers find suitable 
living quarters. New teachers are 
entertained with members of the 
school board and administrative of- 
ficers at parties given by the PTA 
and other groups. 

“Open school week,” “spotlight- 
the-teacher” social functions, and 
other such programs are increasing- 
ly popular. A community-wide citi- 
zens’ committee for the schools can 
perform a valuable service by co- 
ordinating such programs. They 
must, however, be carried out in a 
spirit of genuine friendliness rather 
than be imposed on the teachers. 

The town’s attitude toward teach- 
ers’ social life will have a lot to do 
with whether they feel at home. Do 
its teachers have opportunities for 
genuine friendships, membership in 
clubs of their own choosing, and 
other social opportunities ? Can they 
live with as much freedom as the 
other respectable citizens in town? 

One of the main reasons women 
leave the teaching profession is to 
get married. Laws and local poli- 
tics discriminating against married 
women teachers, usually a legacy of 
the depression, are still in effect in 
many places, but for the married 
teacher or the teacher who wishes 
to marry, conditions are more favor- 
able than formerly. 

There is no doubt that the atti- 
tude of a community toward its 
teachers is very important. In South 


Euclid-Lyndhurst, a suburb of 
Cleveland, Ohio, a citizens’ com- 
mittee and the PTA work to make 
sure that teachers are considered 
“regular” citizens. Because of this, 
declares Superintendent William B. 
Edwards, “We probably have not 
lost more than six teachers to other 
school systems in the past decade. . . 
we have a community that has de- 
veloped the appreciation of the 
place of teachers in our society to a 
high degree.” 

In Pocatello, Idaho, recently, a 
citizens’ committee polled the school 
teachers on how they liked their 
jobs and the community. Almost all 
expressed satisfaction with their ad- 
ministrators and said that it was 
vital to be in a profession they 
liked. On the other hand, the ma- 
jority said their salaries were in- 
sufficient. And almost half express- 
ed doubt that “teachers here are 
accepted as part of the community.” 
The citizens’ committee now is 
working to eliminate the basis for 
these dissatisfactions. 

The effects of community atti- 
tudes toward teachers show up di- 
rectly in the classroom—the source 
of our future teachers. Intelligent 
high-school boys and girls who ob- 
serve that their teachers are not re- 
spected members of the community 
are not likely to be fooled by a 
sales talk on the rewards of a teach- 
ing career. ° 


Dut rate of turnover in teaching, although varying wide- 
ly from state to state, far exceeds that of any other profes- 
sion. It averages nationally 10 percent.—Ray C. Maul. 





The Rural Community Loses Out When 


Intelligence Moves On 
C. T. PIHLBLAD and C. L. Grecory 


In School and Community 


Jum movement of young people 
from farms and villages toward 


cities has been going on for a long 
time in America. The persons who 
study population movement are in- 
terested in the possible effects it has 
both on the populations from which 
the migrants come and on those to- 
ward which they move. Are there 
any important differences between 
those who migrate and those who 
stay at home? Are migrants bright- 
er, more intelligent, and more in- 
clined to intellectual and _profes- 
sional pursuits than are nonmi- 
grants? In other words, is migration 
selective of the more intelligent and 
competent youth? Does the process 
rob the country of its gifted youth 
while it augments the city’s share 
of capable people? 

To obtain answers to these and 
related questions we obtained the 
class standing and scores on the 
Ohio Intelligence Test for more 
than 5000 young people who grad- 
uated from Missouri high schools in 
1940 and 1941. Then with the help 
of high-school officials, teachers, 
students, and local residents, infor- 
mation was collected concerning the 
family and occupational background 
as well as the present residence and 
occupation of these persons. Infor- 
mation was completed for about 
4000 of the original 5000. The 
communities selected for study were 
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chosen in such a way as to represent 
all of the major regions of the state. 
Over half of the individuals studied 
lived on farms while attending 
school; 45 percent resided in small 
towns. Our group, then, was over- 
whelmingly drawn from rural Mis- 
souri. 

How many of these young people 
have left home? More than two- 
thirds of the boys and about three- 
fourths of the girls resided, in 
1952, in a community different 
from the one in which they attend- 
ed school in 1940-1941. If this rate 
would hold true for all Missouri 
communities, and there is little rea- 
son to suspect that it would not, 
then we could say that at least three- 
fourths of the youth who graduated 
from Missouri high schools in the 
prewar years have since left home. 

Many of the migrants, however, 
moved only a short distance; some 
to other towns in the same county, 
and some to neighboring counties. 
Almost half of the entire group 
moved to more distant counties in 
Missouri or outside the state’s 
boundaries. A fourth of them have 
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left Missouri for other states, about 
250 are in the armed services or 
married to armed service personnel, 
and a few now reside in foreign 
countries. 

Where did these young people 
go? If all those who left their home 
county are counted as migrants, then 
four out of five of the migrants 
moved to towns and cities and two 
out of five settled in large cities 
with populations over 100,000. Al- 
though more than half the group 
lived on farms while they attended 
school, less than 10 percent were 
still on farms in 1952. This counts 
those who stayed on the farm and a 
few who moved to other farms. 
Among the movers, only one in 20 
moved to a farm. It: is clear then 
that Missouri’s rural communities 
are providing educational oppor- 
tunities for youth, most of whom 
will live in cities. 

In general, the larger share of the 
migrants moved relatively short dis- 
tances, to St. Louis, or Kansas City, 
for example. Of those who left the 
state the larger share settled in 
states adjacent to Missouri, but the 
strong pull of the Pacific Coast 
states attracted one out of five of 
those who left Missouri. 

With a few exceptions the stu- 
dents from the different sections of 
the state did not differ greatly in 
their intelligence as shown by aver- 
age test scores. The one area, how- 
ever, in which both boys and girls 
made the highest average score was 
in a group of counties surrounding 
St. Louis. Since city children seem 
to do a bit better on tests than 


country children, perhaps proximity 
of urban influence may account for 
this difference. Perhaps superior 
school facilities in this region may 
be a factor. The lowest average 
score for both sexes was found in 
the southwest Ozark plateau. 

In general, the average test scores 
tended to be a bit higher in the 
larger towns than in the smaller 
ones, again influenced perhaps by 
the superior school advantages of 
the larger towns. Young people liv- 
ing in town while attending school 
performed better than did those re- 
siding on farms. The sons and 
daughters of teachers, physicians, 
ministers, and other professional 
people scored higher than did the 
children of farmers, skilled workers, 
and manual workers. 


MIGRATION AND I. Q. 


It would appear that migration 
and intelligence have a relationship. 
The average test score was higher 
for those who had moved away than 
for those who stayed home. Be- 
tween the nonmovers and those who 
moved a short distance to a town in 
the same or neighboring county, 
there were no significant differences. 
But if we compare the “‘stay-at- 
homes” and the short-distance mov- 
ers on the one hand with those who 
moved to more distant counties 
within the state or outside the state, 
then a clearcut difference shows up. 

In general, the greater the dis- 
tance moved the higher was the 
average test score and the larger 
was the proportion of persons with 
superior scores. One can conclude 
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that there is a very definite tendency 
for the more talented of Missouri 


youth to leave home and to move 


toward other states. One can only 
hope that Missouri is receiving a 
compensating share of able young 
people as migrants from other 
states. 

Now, what does all this mean? 
First of all, we do need to keep in 
mind that intelligence tests prob- 
ably measure a rather narrow set of 
abilities and capacities. Neverthe- 
less, they do predict quite well how 
successful one is likely to be in 
school and they do have some cor- 
relation with social achievement. It 
can hardly help but be significant 
that there seems to be a dispropor- 
tionate drift of the more able away 
from rural areas to cities, and away 
from home communities to others 
farther distant and away from Mis- 
souri to other states. 

This tendency toward dispropor- 
tionate migration among the more 
able is not due to any general “mi- 
gratoriness” on their part. It is 
probably due to the fact that the 
more able tend to seek their life 
opportunities outside the communi- 
ties of their birth. Most of those 
who want college and university 
education must find it outside their 
home community. Most of those 
who enter the professions must do 
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CHILDREN now love luxury. They have bad manners, con- 
tempt for authority. They show disrespect for elders, and 
love chatter in place of exercise. Children are now tyrants, 
not the servants of their households.—From Socrates. 


so in larger towns and cities. The 
explanation lies in the tendency of 
those with higher ability to continue 
on to college more often than those 
with lesser ability, to enter the pro- 
fessions and business more often 
than farming and manual occupa- 
tions. Opportunities in these fields 
are to be found more frequently in 
cities than in the country. 

The study would seem to have 
other implications. The costs of edu- 
cation through high school are 
borne largely by the home commu- 
nity. But three-fourths of the youth 
educated in these communities have 
moved on to other places. Are not 
these other communities receiving 
the benefits of the education re- 
ceived by their in-migrants, the cost 
of which has been met largely by 
the communities of their birth and 
rearing ? 

Or let us look at it from another 
point of view. Educational oppor- 
tunities for youth, and especially for 
talented youth, are, without doubt, 
more narrowly restricted in rural 
than in urban communities. Yet 
about half the rural-educated youth, 
and a disproportionate share of tal- 
ented youth will ultimately reside in 
larger towns and cities. Should we 
not do what we can to equalize op- 
portunity between those educated in 


rural and urban areas? 2 





Enrolments Will Boom—Wéill Federal Aid Decline? 


Long-Range Trends and Emergency Issues 


FRANCIS J. BROWN 


c. ACH year there are long-range 
trends in education which become 
increasingly evident. There are also 
the emergency issues which must be 
faced, frankly and_ realistically. 
Some of the latter are like the tides 
that ebb and flow—at times im- 
minent and then again receding. 
Today—more than in recent years— 
it appears essential that we appraise 
the immediate issues in the light of 
basic trends. Then, perhaps as never 
before, the element of opportunism 
must give way to careful and co- 
ordinated planning. 

One of the basic trends is the in- 
evitable increase in college enrol- 
ment. I advisedly use the word “in- 
evitable” as the projection is based 
not on assumptions but on facts. In 
1935 there were approximately two 
million babies born in the United 
States. By 1940 the number had in- 
creased only 200,000. In 1953, the 
number of babies born will be in 
excess of 3,850,000, almost double 
the number of young people who 
are now old enough to enter college. 

More of these babies will live to 
enter college 18 years from now. 
Today 55 percent of all young 
people graduate from high school; 
by the time these infants are of 
high-school age, the figure will have 
increased to at least 75 percent. 

A year ago I predicted that by 
1960 there would be three million 
men and women in our colleges 
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and universities, four million by 
1965, and five million by 1975. 
This prediction now seems more 
conservative than it did then. 

I commend to you the recently 
published report “College Age Pop- 
ulation Trends—1940-1970,” pub- 
lished by the American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars and Admis- 
sions Officers. This report breaks 
down the overall figures on a state- 
by-state basis and should be ex- 
tremely helpful in state-wide plan- 
ning. The projections are based 
largely on data regarding births. 
There is a wide range by states— 
from California’s increase of more 
than 230 percent by 1970 to an 
actual decrease in population in 
Oklahoma and an estimated increase 
in college population of only 15 
percent. 

There are, of course, unpredict- 
able factors: a major depression, or 
an all-out war. But the factor which 
becomes the immediate responsibil- 
ity of every institution is the extent 
to which it will share in this ex- 
panding enrolment. This will re- 
quire a careful appraisal on the part 
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of each institution of its funda- 
mental purposes and an evaluation 
of its real and potential assets in 
terms of personnel and physical 
equipment. It will require the evolv- 
ing, nationally—but especially at 
the state level—of sound and feas- 
ible policies to meet the needs of 
the ever-increasing number of young 
people of college age. 

Predictions of increasing college 
enrolment have very specific impli- 
cations in some of the immediate 
issues stemming out from Washing- 
ton. One of these is the College 
Housing Loan Program—a program 
which fortunately thus far has suc- 
cessfully weathered continually-re- 
curring crises. As yet only $150 
million of $300 million has been 
released. If you are in need of dor- 
mitories or faculty housing, make 
your applications now; it will help 
release the remaining $150 million. 
The Council will continue to do all 
that it can to avoid crippling regu- 
lations and to retain this loan pro- 
gram, which is an investment and 
not an expenditure on the part of 
the federal government, as a per- 
manent revolving fund. 

A potential development is that 
of a scholarship program for non- 
veterans. With every able-bodied 
male eligible for G.I. benefits, it 
would appear that there is a com- 
parable federal responsibility to 
provide a scholarship program for 
the men and women who are not in 
the armed forces. Such a bill has 
been introduced. Personally, I 
doubt, however, if any action will 
be taken since it runs counter to 


one of the basic trends of this ad- 
ministration, namely, that of econ- 
omy. 


DEFENSE TRENDS 


National security is a long-range 
trend to be considered. There are 
many aspects of this trend which 
will have direct bearing on higher 
education. One immediate issue is 
the recurring pressure for universal 
military training. I predict that there 
will be stronger pressure than ever 
before for enactment of UMT in 
the second session of this Congress. 
The proposed legislation must be 
reevaluated in terms of all of the 
new factors that may be involved: 
a long, continuous period of inter- 
national tension; atomic warfare; 
the possible utilization of men train- 
ed through UMT for disaster areas; 
other alternatives to the proposed 
uninterrupted six months in a mili- 
tary camp. 

Against these new elements the 
basic underlying values inherent in 
democracy must also be taken into 
consideration. No one can prejudge 
the desirability or undesirability of 
UMT. It must, however, be a major 
area of thoughtful consideration 
and evaluation by administrators, 
faculty, students, and of educational 
Organizations in the weeks imme- 
diately ahead. 

There also is another side to the 
national security trend, namely, the 
emotional and intellectual aspects. 
The Congressional investigations of 
educators and educational affairs are 
an indication of this trend. Now I 
do not believe that our schools and 
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colleges can blandly ignore the pres- 
ence of the danger of communist in- 
filtration. I do believe that the dan- 
ger has been exaggerated out of all 
proportions to the underlying facts. 
I also believe that we have passed 
the peak of such Congressional in- 
vestigations. 

Nevertheless, a long period of 
tension must be faced realistically 
but with calm assurance and a deep 
faith in the inherent principles of 
democracy. We cannot afford to 
jeopardize these principles or under- 
mine this faith by methods borrow- 
ed from totalitarian governments. 
We must seek in every possible way 
to develop in the youth of our na- 
tion the ability to appraise in terms 
of knowledge and to develop within 
youth an abiding conviction in the 


principles of democracy and their 
role in national and world affairs. 


THE TREND TOWARD ECONOMY 


There is another major trend, 
mentioned earlier, which brings 
with it immediate issues. This is the 
trend toward economy. It has been 
reflected in the difficulties of main- 
taining the College Housing Loan 
Program. It manifested itself in the 
minor reduction from $1.50 to 
$1.00 per month in the reimburse- 
ment of administrative costs for vet- 
erans. It showed itself in a more 
substantial manner in the serious 
curtailment of the budget of the 
U. S. Office of Education. Through 
vigorous and concerted effort, a con- 
siderable portion of this cut was re- 
stored, but the specific allocation of 
funds still jeopardizes a number of 
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the long-established services of the 
Office of Education. 

The Congress authorized the ap- 
pointment of a committee to study 
federal-state relationships. What the 
committee will finally report is not 
known, but some measure of its 
thinking is now public knowledge. 
The Council of State Governments 
has published its recommendation to 
the committee that grants-in-aid for 
vocational education established by 
the Smith-Hughes Act of 1913 
should be discontinued after 1955. 
It is anticipated that similar recom- 
mendations will be made regarding 
other educational grants-in-aid in- 
cluding the school-lunch program 
and the grants to land-grant colleges 
and universities. The date 1955 has 
been proposed in order to give the 
states time to take over full financial 
obligation for these programs. 

It is reliably reported that some 
small measure of general federal aid 
to public elementary and secondary 
education will be proposed. This 
will be based on two principles: 
that of equalization in which only a 
few states will benefit; and that of 
federal stimulation of specific edu- 
cational activities or projects. The 
economy trend has many more im- 
plications than those mentioned here 
and deserves careful study. 

Summarizing, I would urge that 
institutions and organizations ap- 
praise the immediate issues in terms 
of long-range trends. There is great 
need for an intensification of co- 
operative planning and endeavor by 
higher education to meet the ex- 
panding needs. « 





How Can You Remove Blocks to Learning? 


Education for Human Relations 


GEORGE SHAFTEL 


In California Journal of Elementary Education 


Due law says that the child must 
be sent to school. The law cannot 
require that he come eager and able 
to learn. But unless he does, he 
will have a tremendous obstacle to 
overcome before he can begin learn- 
ing at a rate and toa point commen- 
surate with his ability. 

Many children come to school 
with a block to learning. Most chil- 
dren whose learning potential is 
blocked can be helped. Problems 
of human relations and attitudes of 
groups toward each other account 
for some of these blocks to learning. 

How does a school system be- 
come aware of human relations 
problems among its pupils? Some 
problems have obvious symptoms. 
They are reflected in attendance, 
health, and discipline records. Other 
problems, lying deep within indi- 
viduals, require skillful probing to 
uncover. Examples are the child 
who is suffering severely from rejec- 
tion by his parents; the pupil whose 
parents are exerting pressure on him 
for academic achievement beyond 
his ability; the lonely child who can 
find no acceptance among his class- 
mates; the intensely frustrated child 
who is either withdrawn and apa- 
thetic or full of hostility that erupts 
in classroom volcanoes of trouble. 
Such problems, an endless array of 
them, form emotional blocks that 
severely handicap children. 
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The first step in removing such 
blocks is, of course, to diagnose 
them. An example of a device that 
may be used for this purpose is 
completion sentences. 

In the following illustrations 
from a research program at the 
University of Utah, the italicized 
words are the incomplete sentences 
that the teacher gave her pupils. 
The unitalicized words completing 
each sentence are the pupil’s work. 
Thus, the teacher’s words may be: 
“If I had $100 I would ———_——” 
to which the pupil may add: ‘““—buy 
a TV set.” In practice, the teacher 
may dictate the whole group of in- 
complete sentences to the class, or 
give the list to individual pupils 
at different times. The first example 
was completed as follows by a girl: 


I wish Mother would not die. 

The thing that bothers me most is 
my brother. 

The trouble with some homes is they 
fight. 

I used to be afraid of the dark. 

If I could only sleep in. 

When praised 1 feel good. 

My father wants me to be anything I 
want to be. 
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I cannot understand what makes me 
mad. 

A brother \ikes to tease. 

One must never fight. 

Most of all 1 want to be happy. 

It is wrong to make people feel bad. 

I boil up when my brother teases me. 

I despise people who criticize. 

Sometimes I dislike my brother be- 
cause he teases me. 

When the teacher says “You can do 
it” I feel that I can. 

I need friends. 

I can work best when my teacher is in 
the room. 

Sometimes I hate my father because 
he suggests things to do and I don't 
want to do them. 


Obviously, this child is in no con- 
dition to learn to the best of her 
ability! Her replies indicate that she 
may be lonely, insecure, unhappy, 
made miserable by a brother whom 
she feels to be more loved by her 
parents. After studying the child’s 
responses the teacher may be more 
aware of her emotional needs and 
can give her the affection and sup- 
port she needs. 

Another example was filled out 
by a boy: 


I get angriest when somebody says 
I'm a nigger. 

The trouble with home is 1 have none. 

I don’t like parties because of people. 

I used to be afraid 1 was to be called 
a Negro. 

Father 1 have none father. 

When praised 1 am none. 

Because of Dad 1 not have fun. 

When I think 1 have a lot to think. 

My mother wants me to be a good boy. 

I cannot understand what makes me 
sille. (silly) 

A brother is a lot of fun. 

I wish | was grown up. 

When the teacher says be still I am. 

One must never be afraid. 


This child, in contrast to the pre- 
ceding one, thinks a brother is fun. 
Another interesting sidelight on this 
boy is the fact that he wrote: “The 
trouble with home is 1 have none.” 
Actually, he lives with an uncle and 
aunt who have an adequate home. 
But it is not his own father’s home; 
his father is dead. 

Blocks to this child’s learning are, 
of course, obvious. But what, it may 
be objected, can be done about 
them? The school can’t change his 
color or bring his father back to 
him! The school can, however, work 
to have this boy’s classmates accept 
him more fully and help him to 
participate more in school life. It is 
a heartening thing today to discover 
how many white children consider 
the word “‘nigger” distasteful. 

Another diagnostic device is the 
“I wish—” test. Diaries kept by 
pupils, too, can disclose some of 
their emotional upsets. Role-playing 
also is useful, for children often re- 
veal their troubles by the way they 
spontaneously act out parts in a 
problem situation. Home visits and 
parent interviews, also, can quickly 
give a teacher much information 
about the human relations troubles 
of her pupils. 


THE SOCIOGRAM 


One of the most useful of human 
relations techniques is the sociogram 
or sociometric chart. A class of girls 
and boys, like any other group of 
human beings, is made up of cliques 
and subgroups, each with a popular 
leader about whom followers clus- 
ter. On the fringe of each such 
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bunching of people are isolates, the 
ignored and rejected individuals 
who wish desperately that they be- 
longed. The sociogram of a class- 
room will reveal this social structur- 
ing—and it can be of vital help to 
a teacher. 

Pupils who choose each other on 
the sociogram should be seated to- 
gether and allowed towork together. 
Just the reverse is often done, on 
the theory that seating cronies side 
by side is inviting conspiracy to riot. 
Research has shown, however, that 
the teacher who is permissive rather 
than punitive gets more teaching 
done. Certainly, there will be whis- 
pering and laughing; but after re- 
grouping along lines of sociometric 
choice, usually a restive, thorny 
roomful of children becomes a 
smooth, hard-working class. Con- 
tented pupils do more productive 
studying than bored and resentful 
ones. 


THE CASE OF MICKEY MORRIS 


Not only does the sociogram re- 
veal cliques among the children, but 
it also spotlights those who are 
ignored or rejected—the children 


with emotional like 
Mickey Morris. 

Mickey was nine, and small for 
his age. His stepfather was on re- 
lief. His mother was overworked 
and tired, and Mickey was neg- 
lected. Often he stayed out late at 
night. He had smoked since he was 
four. On several occasions he had 
stolen a bicycle. He was a little 
ragamuffin, hopeless, despondent, of 
no regard in the eyes of the other 


problems, 
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children. And that hurt. The teacher 
got a clue to the hurt when he hap- 
pened to ask him what he wanted 
to be. ‘A big shot,” he said, in- 
stantly. 

The teacher made a sociogram of 
the class. To get the data, he told 
the children that he was going to 
reseat them for the next six weeks, 
and asked each pupil to write down 
on a card the names of the persons 
he would like to sit next to, and to 
indicate a first, second, and third 
choice since it might be impossible 
to give everyone his first choice. He 
worked these lists into a chart 
which indicated the most chosen 
students, the less chosen, and the 
unchosen individuals. The result 
was a profile of the cliques, the 
leaders and followers, and the ig- 
nored or rejected. 

Mickey was nobody's first choice 
or second or third choice either. No- 
body chose to have Mickey sit near 
him. The teacher seated Mickey 
next to Leigh. Privately he asked 
Leigh to be friendly to Mickey. 
Leigh was. He made a pal of 
Mickey. This action gave Mickey 
worth in the eyes of Leigh's group 
of close followers, those who 
wished they were in Leigh’s clique, 
and those who were Leigh’s rivals. 


A DAZZLING REBIRTH 


The teacher worked to give 
Mickey status. He gave him respon- 
sibilities and every possible chance 
to shine. He gave him affection, 
too—a smile, a pat on the shoulder, 
a word of praise whenever he earn- 
ed it. Mickey glowed under it all. 
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He had a dazzling rebirth. Increas- 
ingly he grew in stature in the eyes 
of his classmates. And when the 
next election was held, with Leigh 
supporting him, Mickey was chosen 
class president. 

Efforts to solve individual prob- 
lems, using such techniques as 
these, are going forward in many 
schools, Efforts are also being made 
to build awareness in all groups 
that all races have made great con- 
tributions to civilization in art and 
music, in science, in concepts of law 
and democracy. Other essential 
learnings are that all men are basi- 
cally alike, in spite of myths and 
stereotypes; that prejudice and dis- 
crimination form a_ two-edged 
weapon that hurts the wielder as 
well as the victim; and that the 
American way of life is based on 
magnificent traditions which must 
ever be cherished. 

The members of several parent- 
teacher association groups were ask- 
ed: What is the most important job 
the school has? Some 6 percent of 
the parents answered: To teach the 
fundamentals of education, the 
three R’s. But approximately 80 per- 
cent of the parents answered that 
the school must prepare children for 
fine human relations. 

When teachers participating in 


study groups set up by the Los An- 
geles County Human Relations 
Project were asked questions regard- 
ing the help these study groups 
had given them, their answers re- 
vealed the value of their experience. 
“I have become aware of how many 
pressures, psychological and en- 
vironmental, bear on a pupil,” said 
one. Said another, “I realize that I 
must treat all pupils individually 
and judge their work and actions 
carefully and considerately.” And 
when these teachers were asked, 
“What attitude or behavior will you 
try to strengthen?” the answer given 
over and over again was “Under- 
standing.” 

Good human relations would not 
matter if people lived as solitary 
hermits. We don’t. We all live, 
work, and play in groups. 

It would seem, then, that this is 
the task for which schools must in- 
creasingly assume responsibility: to 
help, each child develop the insight 
and sympathy and skills in the 
give-and-take of living that will 
enable him to get along well with 
others; to give each pupil childhood 
experiences that are happy and suc- 
cessful—that make him a person 
who likes people. For it will natur- 
ally follow then that people gf 
like him. 


pe human relations the five most important words are: 


“IT am proud of you.” 


The four most important words are: 


“What is your opinion.” The three most important words: 


“If you please.” 
you.” Smallest word: 
patch. 


The two most important words: 
“I.” —Educator’s Washington Dis- 


“Thank 





Here Are Good Reasons for 


Employing Women for Custodial Work 


RALPH L. MULLER 


In The Nation’s Schools 


Due desirability of the employ- 
ment of women as custodians is 
not questioned in the schools at 
Gary, Indiana. Women fill the 
equivalent of 66 full-time jobs as 
compared with 91 men who are em- 
ployed in full-time custodial jobs. 
Approximately one-third of the 
women are full-time employes, with 
the remainder working three to six 
hours per day as required. 

The employment of women as 
custodial employes is considered de- 
sirable for many reasons. In the first 
place, it has been observed that 
women do a good job of cleaning 
more naturally than does the aver- 
age man. Cleaning floors and lava- 
tories, washing windows, and dust- 
ing are a regular part of a woman's 
work at home, and women readily 
adapt themselves to the school 
cleaning problems. 

The employment of women also 
gives an element of flexibility in 
providing service to meet the vary- 
ing demands of a school day. In 
most schools the greatest demand 
for cleaning service occurs during 
the hours immediately following the 
dismissal of school. Women em- 
ployed on a four- or five-hour basis 
can readily meet this demand, for, 
while it is virtually impossible to 
employ men for four hours per day, 
there are many women who want 
part-time employment. 
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The employment of women also 
provides for some economy because 
the prevailing wage rate for the 
services provided by women is some- 
what less than if these same services 
were provided by men. While in 
Gary the plan of assignments does 
not provide an actual dollar saving, 
it appears that it actually results in 
better service per dollar expended. 
Also, with the great demand for 
labor that has existed during recent 
years, capable women have been 
more readily available than qualified 
male employes. 

In Gary, women classified as 
janitresses are normally assigned all 
the regular cleaning duties, includ- 
ing mopping and wall washing. A 
woman is paid approximately 75 
percent of the wage paid a male 
janitor, and, when we calculate the 
personnel assignments for a build- 
ing, are rated as the equivalent of 
three-fourths of one man. This 
means that those responsible for 
building assignments may have a 
choice of eight hours of janitress 
service as compared with six hours 
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of janitor service. All of the schools 
in the city having two or more em- 
ployes have both male and female 
employes, and, as is naturally expect- 
ed, the male employes perform all of 
the heavier tasks about the building, 
including boiler operation, yard 
care, snow shoveling, and repair 
services, 

The women are employed on a 
year-round basis and are accorded 
all the fringe benefits enjoyed by 
the men, including paid vacation, 
holiday pay, pension, and sick bene- 
fit provisions. 

It has been said that one should 
never underestimate the power of a 
woman, and it has been found that 
this applies in school custodial ser- 
vice as elsewhere. During the war 
years, when male help was difficult 


to obtain, women were employed 
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for staff positions normally filled by 
men, including the positions requir- 
ing the operation of a steam boiler. 
Indeed, some women continue to 
perform such duties today; one 
woman serves as custodian of a five- 
room school, carrying full responsi- 
bility for all services. While one 
would not recommend this as com- 
mon practice, it must be said that 
these women have served with com- 
petency and efficiency. 

The women custodial employes in 
the Gary schools have proved them- 
selves dependable, stable employes 
—efficient, competent, and coopera- 
tive. They command the respect of 
all and provide a type of service 
which is of great value in maintain- 
ing a high standard of cleanliness 
and sanitation throughout the Gary 
schools. e 


@ The only countries where women are not increasing 
faster than men are the Philippines, Australia, New Zea- 
land, Union of South Africa, India, and Pakistan.—National 
Parent-Teacher. 


@ In just seven countries—Canada, Chile, Denmark, Fin- 
land, Scotland, Sweden, and the United States—do more 
girls than boys, percentagewise, attend secondary-level 
schools. At the level of higher education, there are many 
more men than women in all the countries—Access of 
Women to Education, Unesco. 


e Although women outnumber men in public-school class- 
rooms in the United States by four to one, they have made 
little or no progress in the administrative field in the 
past 50 years, according to a report of the National Council 
of Administrative Women in Education. 





Why Grade-Level Groups? 


Grouping in the Whole School 


JEANNETTE VEATCH 


In Childhood Education 


Pe: NSIDE a schoolroom a teacher 
usually has flexibility in shifting 
and changing groups as necessity 
seems to dictate. But let us dream 
a bit of a school where grade levels 
have been changed from one year 
shifts, or “‘passes,” to four year 
shifts. 

Heresy? Perhaps. But what would 
be the gains? What would it mean 
for teachers to live with children 
without marking them or passing 
them once or twice a year? What 
would it mean for children? 

Imagine a school where there 
are no restrictions on children about 
which teacher they may or may not 
work with. Visualize a team of four 
teachers placed together for a four- 
year period in charge of 100 chil- 
dren whose total age range is four 
years, either in the lower or upper 
elementary levels. 

Or imagine another school whose 
entire population from kindergarten 
through sixth grade is 200 children. 
Could we dream of that school with 
eight teachers, each one working 
with children whose ages span seven 
years? Is such a thing possible? Is it 
worth our consideration? I think so. 

First, it would seem that varied 
age groupings would show that chil- 
dren in them were more integrative, 
more cooperative, and less segrega- 
tive in character; second, that sub- 
ject matter arising from authori- 
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tarianisms of the past could at last 
be ignored; and third, that chil- 
dren’s interests would truly come 
into their own with the richness of 
individual difference being used to 
advantage. 

In play groupings in a neighbor- 
hood we are as likely to find a 
six-year-old playing with a four- 
and an eight-year-old as we are to 
find him playing with another six. 
In adult life, there is rarely a situa- 
tion which demands that all partici- 
pants be exactly in the same year of 
age. With these heterogeneous 
groupings so common in out-of- 
school life, can we not question the 
value of putting all of the sixes, or 
eights, or elevens together? If the 
ages were all mixed up, would we 
not be providing a situation that 
permits better integration between 
all? 

Must children go to school with 
those who, for no other reason than 
similarity of age, are in the same 
group? By so grouping them, do we 
tend to make cooperation between 
children nonspontaneous, coercive, 
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or forced? In a shifting, fluid, in- 
terest-centered kind of grouping, 
cooperation becomes a necessity of 
living. And when necessity of co- 
operation moves from the teacher to 
the child, it becomes a valid part of 
school learning. 

In the past authoritarianism has 
required that a body of subject mat- 
ter be taught. This subject matter 
had somehow to be fitted to the 
numbers of people who wanted 
education. One of the major ways 
of accomplishing this was to slice 
up the subject matter in suitable 
slices. Then children were assigned 
to the slices. 

Teachers who are wedded to sub- 
ject-matter slices have greater diffi- 
culty being interested in children. 
But if an individual teacher does not 
feel he has to cover a given amount 
of material in a given amount of 
time, such a teacher has a mind set 
to become more interested in chil- 
dren. If the administration appor- 
tions children of such variety that 
subject-matter slices can in no way 
be fitted to their needs and maturi- 
ties, teachers are released from sub- 
ject-matter pressures. 

We know that a curriculum de- 
mands the interests of children for 
its vitality. If children learn only 
what they will to learn, the whole 
argument supporting the need to 
seek children’s interests is weakened 
by the existence of the usual pat- 
terns of grade-level groups. 
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For example, suppose that chil- 
dren become concerned with a func- 
tional problem of good nutrition. If 
the group’s ages range from six 
through 13, interests must be found 
for every child, no matter what his 
age, and the richness of contribution 
of these various ages can well be 
imagined. If, on the other hand, 
the group’s ages range from 7/1 to 
7/11, the similarity of interests and 
abilities will limit the depth of 
group contribution. It is not that 
the end product is overly important, 
but what is important is the rich- 
ness of the living on the way. 

We have all heard children who 
scorn their younger compatriots by 
saying, ‘““That’s baby stuff!” We sus- 
pect that in too many schools it is 
somehow ‘“‘better” to be in the sixth 
grade than in the second. Human 
relations facts about the way cliques 
and gangs are formed give us pause 
when we see, even if in miniature, 
the same poor human relations prac- 
tices in schools. The acceptance of 
differences as neither superior nor 
inferior is coming to this society 
but slowly, and it would seem that 
educators could give a harder push. 

For this reason and the others 
discussed here, we submit that the 
practices of age grouping on grade 
levels should be scrutinized with a 
more suspicious eye than in the past. 
All credit must be given to those 
communities which are experiment- 
ing in this direction. ° 


HE child, the boy, the man should know no other en- 
deavor but to be at every stage of development wholly 
what that stage calls for.—Froebel. 





Is the Oral Aspect of Language Teaching Overstressed? 


Heresies of a Linguist 


ANTHONY NICHOLSON 


In The Scottish Educational Journal 


My friend, Gilfillan, who is 
unfortunately a Materialist, told me 
a sad little story. It seemed he has a 
friend who took a brilliant degree 
in German, and soon became a uni- 
versity lecturer in the subject. Now 
one day Gilfillan was visited by a 
German friend, and conceived the 
idea of taking him along to meet 
the lecturer for a chat over coffee. 
But here comes the disillusion. 
“And do you know,” says Gilfillan, 
“this brilliant fellow, who took a 
first without turning a hair; he was 
just on pins all the time. He was 
obviously ill at ease; he stuttered 
and groped for words, and his Ger- 
man was worse than mine. ... And 
if you don’t learn a language in 
order to speak it, then I’m blowed 
if I know what you do learn it for!” 

Well, I think that I do; though 
it took Gilfillan’s story to set me off 
formulating my beliefs. Right from 
the start, in case anybody still holds 
the naive belief, one does not of 
course learn a language in order to 
speak it. That end can be served 
infinitely more cheaply by the pur- 
chase of a three and sixpenny 
primer and a few weeks’ residence 
in the country in question. 

But why, you ask, do the expon- 
ents of the direct method lay such 
stress on speaking the language? I 
don’t know. I wonder if they know. 
But I’m sure they’re wrong. 
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Can we not forget this nonsense 
of learning for speaking? Are there 
not better arguments for a reason- 
able, reasoned approach to the prob- 
lems of language teaching? Can we 
not suggest more valid benefits than 
the questionable possibilities of 
travel, translatorship, foreign ser- 
vice? I can. 

First, a love of language, which 
is not unconnected with a love of 
literature, and can very often be- 
come the same thing. A joy in 
words, a thrill at the subtle, sensi- 
tive play and interplay of word 
with word. Only a long experience 
of grappling with words, isolating 
and analyzing them, can give this; 
and who better than the language 
student has this experience? 

Second, the old story, with a bet- 
ter plot. Learning a foreign lan- 
guage does help one to understand 
one’s own. Observe the failure of 
English grammar as a subject. The 
rules may be learned parrot fashion, 
but rarely applied with intelligence. 
Is this not because the pupil is so 
steeped in instinctive use of his 
tongue that he fails to bridge the 
gap between instinct and grammar, 
or reasoned application? He cannot 
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get outside his own language and 
view it with detachment. It is too 
much a part of him. But with some- 
body else’s language he is already 
outside. Under the old regime, 
grammar was his key of entry. He 
built up the language on the bones 
of grammar, whereas with his own 
he was always trying to fit the bones 
into a well fleshed body. Now I 
hold that the practice of being out- 
side with the foreign language en- 
ables a pupil more readily to get 
outside his own. He who has not 
learned a foreign language has not 
that experience to apply to English 
grammar. 

It will be seen that these two 
points are secondary examples of 
one major benefit of linguistic 
training—the acquisition of an ob- 
jective detachment to words. It 
needs little thought to realize that 
this is one of the essentials of al- 
most any branch of study or human 
experience, and the numerous par- 
ticular virtues of such a training can 
be readily comprehended without 
tedious enumeration on my part. 

I cannot see that the modern ap- 
proach supplies any of these bene- 
fits. First, because it does not allow 
the pupil to grapple with words— 
it does not even allow him enough 
words to grapple with. It is too con- 
cerned with parrot mastery of 
phrases. Second, because it is so fur- 
tive and coy with the whole subject 
of grammar; this I believe to be 
sheer ostrich-headedness. 

I should like to mention, very 
briefly, a few of the things which I 
think can give these benefits—and 


which I honestly believe will be 
much more readily accepted by the 
young language student. 

The basis is plenty of reading. 
The Direct Methodists say they can 
give a child a vocabulary by the oral 
method. I say they cannot. With a 
book the pupil has not to worry 
about pronunciation; he can get 
ahead and read—many more words 
than he can hear or speak in the 
same time. But let it be real reading. 
In the typical French primer, the 
poor pupil spends most of his time 
puzzling over the exotic things one 
sees and does in France, and loses 
three parts of the language. 

Long, long ago, I blessed the au- 
thor of La Mission de Slim Kerri- 
gan for showing me, in a moment 
of delirious realization, that one 
could actually read books in French. 
From that moment I never looked 
back. In a month or two I was on 
to Morand . . . Maurois . . . Mau- 
passant (the “M” shelf was just 
about my height!) Sixteen years 
later I still speak French like the 
cow Spanish. But who cares about 
that? 

Grammar. Away with this busi- 
ness of being shamefaced and shifty 
about it. The pupil needs it; it is 
not a necessary evil, it is a short 
cut. Then let him have it. But for 
the love of heaven let him see its 
frequent application in as many 
books as we can give him. 

We needn't abolish the spoken 
language, but need it be the pupil 
who speaks? Let him /isten, much 
and often, preferably to a foreign 
radio station, or gramophone rec- 
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ords. It will not matter if he doesn’t 
understand a word of it. In time he 
will get the feel of the language, 
the Sprachgefihl. But don’t let us 
horsewhip him into saying some- 
thing which is not yet inside him 
waiting to come out naturally. We 
would never expect that in English 
oral composition. How much less so 
in a foreign language! 

I feel sure that what is at the root 
of all the mistaken effort in lan- 


guage teaching today is that teachers 
have lost sight of the goal, and are 
aiming at one in another field. Two 
things need to be realized; first, that 
the goal of oral fluency is unattain- 
able with the means at our disposal ; 
second, that the goals which can be 
attained are far, far more worth- 
while and much more richly re- 
warding. Oh, for a referee to 
whistle us back on to the proper 
pitch! « 


1953's Most Important Educational Events 


CONGRESSIONAL investigations into Communist activity in 
schools and colleges constituted the major event in educa- 
tion in 1953, according to a survey made by educational 
editors throughout the country and announced by B. P. 
Brodinsky, editor of the Educator's Washington Dispatch. 

Nine other outstanding events which affected education 
during the past 12 months also were selected. They were: 

1. Juvenile delinquency cases rose sharply, causing many 
schools to reexamine their part in combating this blight. 

2. The first two educational television stations started 
operations in Houston and Los Angeles. 

3. The National Education Association passed the 
500,000 mark in membership for the first time in its history. 

4. Samuel M. Brownell became U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, following the sudden death of Lee M. Thurston. 

5. The U. S. Supreme Court reheard arguments on five 
cases involving segregation in public schools. 

6. Congress created the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 

7. Educators recognized the importance of introducing 
foreign languages in the elementary grades. 

8. Under pressure from attacks of varying kinds, school- 
men strengthened emphasis on the Three R’s. 

9. The Eisenhower administration agreed on a policy of 
gradual withdrawal of the federal government from such 
programs as school lunch, vocational education, and land- 
grant college assistance—a policy yet to be tested in Con- 


gress. 












W hat Are the Practical” Subjects? 


Some Occupational Implications of 
General Secondary Education 


ABLETT H. FLury 


In New Jersey Educational Review 


De trend toward practicality in 
the high-school curriculum has been 
well marked. The development of 
salable skills is recognized as one 
of the “ten imperative needs.” The 
Life Adjustment Education move- 
ment emphasizes the importance of 
the kind of learning which will be 
useful. Employers ask that the 
schools produce pupils who have 
command of the three R’s, who 
know how to work with their fel- 
lows and to lead in constructive ac- 
tion, and who understand the set- 
ting in which our economy operates. 

The need for practicality in to- 
day’s secondary education is empha- 
sized in the whole social scene. 
Where once there were many jobs 
for laborers which called almost en- 
tirely for muscle, now even the low- 
liest jobs require a fair amount of 
education. There has been an in- 
creasing demand for higher and 
higher levels of education among 
our citizenry. Our productive capac- 
ity as a nation, already at a high 
level, finds its further advancement 
hampered by an_ insufficiency of 
workers whose education has reach- 
ed the technical and professional 
stages. 

Whereas in former tines each in- 
dividual was urged to advance his 
education for his own personal 
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benefit, today we recognize a gen- 
erally high level of educational at- 
tainment as a form of social insur- 
ance protecting all of us. A practi- 
cal kind of education merits public 
support because of its importance 
to the public welfare. 

The development of a practical 
kind of education is not limited to 
experience in specifics. Our under- 
standing of transfer today recog- 
nizes that learning starts with spe- 
cific experiences and then is extend- 
ed by discussion and interchange of 
thought. This tends to generalize 
on the results of the experiences 
and to give meanings to these gen- 
eralizations in other settings than 
that in which they were originally 
conceived. Doing, thinking, and 
talking are complementary parts of 
learning, no one part to be under- 
taken without the benefit of the 
others. 

The proportions in which doing, 
thinking, and talking are mixed 
will depend on the nature of the 
learning undertaken and on the 
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characteristics of the learner. The 
slow learner is often one who needs 
much first-hand experience before 
he can generalize and apply his gen- 
eralizations. The fast learner is like- 
ly to accept a large part of his ex- 
perience vicariously, to generalize 
rather rapidly, and to apply his 
generalizations quickly. 


DEVELOPING SALABLE SKILLS 


As the high-school program be- 
comes more practical, the work of 
classrooms, laboratories, and shops 
tends to take on occupational sig- 
nificance. Although in the general 
high school the occupational sig- 
nificance of some areas of the cur- 
riculum is widely recognized, the 
occupational implications of other 
subjects are often overlooked by 
pupils, administrators, teachers, and 
parents. The way in which the gen- 
eral high school contributes to the 
initial stages in the development of 
salable skills is worth examining. 

Obviously the college preparatory 
program is occupationally signifi- 
cant. But the college preparatory 
“catch-all” program is no longer 
realistic. In preparation for college 
admission, the selections of subjects 
which tie together the pupil’s inter- 
ests, abilities, and the requirements 
of the college direct the pupil into 
fields of study which will have a 
great influence on his later special- 
ization and on his eventual employ- 
ment, 

The field of business education in 
our general high schools seems to 
be primarily directed toward office 
employment, particularly in courses 


in typing, stenography, bookkeep- 
ing, filing, and office machines. But 
there are business education courses 
with possibilities of occupational 
significance for more pupils than 
are reached. The ability to type has 
only recently become recognized as 
a skill that is helpful for almost 
everyone. Less well recognized as 
having occupational significance is 
the need for understanding our eco- 
nomic system, the need for knowing 
how to keep personal accounts and 
to budget one’s income, the need 
to understand some of the elements 
of law appearing in contracts, social 
security, labor relations, borrowing 
and lending money, and the income 
tax. For the plumber who runs his 
own little business, for the doctor 
or lawyer,’for the farmer, for the 
housewife, much in the field of gen- 
eral business education is occupa- 
tionally significant. 

Let us look quickly at the occupa- 
tional significance of other subjects 
taught in high school. The com- 
mand of functional spoken and 
written English is a basic occupa- 
tional skill. So is the ability to 
understand the printed word. A 
command of the computational 
processes in arithmetic is basic to 
most occupations. 

In science, knowledge and skills 
are developed which are useful to 
the technician, the homeowner, and 
the user of modern labor-saving 
devices. The social studies provide 
understanding for those who may 
wish to enter politics. With our 
growing world responsibilities, the 
study of foreign languages has con- 
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siderable occupational significance. 

And so it goes through the vari- 
ous subject fields. In most cases, ad- 
ditional training and education are 
required, but the groundwork for 
occupational interest and eventual 
employment can be developed in 
high-school study. 

Art and music may be regarded 
as cultural subjects by many people 
but there will be others who will 
find in these fields a satisfying and 
profitable life’s work. The occupa- 
tional significance of home eco- 
nomics for the homemaker is appar- 
ent. Home economics courses may 
also stimulate pupils to take further 
training in such fields of employ- 
ment as home decorating, restaurant 
and tearoom work, or dietetics. 

A broad program of industrial 
arts will include opportunity for 
experience in woodworking, metal- 
working, auto maintenance, and 
simple repairs, electrical work and 
electronics applications, and print- 
ing. The pupils will work with 
many other materials besides wood 
and metals, such as ceramics, plas- 
tics, and leather. They acquire an 
understanding of materials and 
skills in the use of many of the 
hand tools used in the trades, in as- 
sembly lines, and in simple mainte- 
nance operations. 

This entire trend toward practi- 
cality is supported by the findings of 
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research which indicate that no sub- 
ject or group of subjects has a 
monopoly on the ability to develop 
the skills of good thinking. The in- 
terest of pupils is more likely to be 
aroused in a particular study by a 
realization of its practicality than 
by such generalized statements as 
“This subject will strengthen your 
mind.” 

Research has shown us that any 
transfer which takes place comes 
about not by the subject matter 
which is taught but by the experi- 
ences to which the pupil is exposed 
in conjunction with the way in 
which the pupil is taught to gen- 
eralize about his experiences and 
then to use his generalizations. 

Teachers may make more use of 
one of the drives which hold pupils 
in school: the desire to make a good 
living. Under stimulation, pupils 
wili try to discover for themselves 
some of the occupational signifi- 
cances of the various fields of study. 
Teachers may help pupils see what 
additional training beyond high 
school will help them to advance. 
Principals, guidance _ personnel, 
heads of departments, and curricu- 
lum workers may well coordinate 
their efforts to help teachers and 
pupils become aware of the occupa- 
tional significance of many of the 
subjects taught in a general high 
school. © 


HERE are no all-time or final answers to problems in 
teaching. The problems are constantly shifting in degree and 
intensity. Teachers can only search for present best answers, 
test them in their daily work and then begin the quest 
over again.—Journal of Business Education. 





Is History Inevitably Connected with Bias? 


Do Historians Seek the Truth? 


James A. Huston 


In The Social Studies 


am AM being confused. I am be- 
ing confused by history and his- 
torians. How can it be possible that 
historical scholars of such eminence 
as Charles Callan Tansill and 
Samuel Flagg Bemis, or Charles A. 
Beard and Samuel Eliot Morison, 
or Harry Elmer Barnes and Henry 
Steele Commager, after serious 
study of the origins of World War 
II, present such completely different 
pictures? 

If the ultimate objective of his- 
torical scholarship is to find the 
truth, then presumably the more 
that leading scholars pursue given 
questions, the closer together they 
should come. Yet quite the opposite 
often seems to be true. Certainly 
thinking human beings are bound 
to have differences of opinion and 
differences in judgment. But honest 
historical scholars ought not have 
such violent differences in facts. I 
recognize that all men are liable to 
error. But I cannot accept this as 
reason enough to justify these com- 
plete divergencies. I am forced to 
the question, what have the his- 
torians really contributed? 

Actually the man who never has 
studied history at all may be better 
off. Knowing little of either side of 
a controversial matter, he cannot 
possibly be as far from the truth, 
standing somewhere near the cen- 
ter, as are at least one group of the 
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historians who take opposite views 
from each other. Either Franklin D. 
Roosevelt did conspire to get this 
country into World War II, or he 
did not conspire to get into the war. 
But learned historians seem no more 
capable of getting at the truth of 
the matter than any ordinary man 
who never read a history book. Is 
there really any difference between 
the positions taken by unlearned 
soap-box orators or biased news- 
paper editors, and those of smug, 
scholarly historians, even though 
they are able to buttress their writ- 
ings with hundreds of well-chosen 
footnotes ? 

As they seem to do in all periods, 
the historiographical cycles are 
working again—first come the apol- 
ogists, and their critics; then the re- 
visionists and their critics; then the 
counter-revisionists and their critics. 

First it seemed that Benedict Arn- 
old was a villainous traitor who de- 
served no mercy; then it developed 
that he was a brave and able warrior 
wronged by the people whom he 
had served so well; then it turned 
out that he really was a rascal after 
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all. First I am told that Stephen A. 
Douglas was a selfseeking, ambiti- 
ous politician whose sole objective 
was to win the presidency; then I 
am told he was a wise, far-sighted, 
unselfish statesman who, as presi- 
dent, might have spared the country 
the “unnecessary war,” and still 
saved the Union. First I am told 
that Andrew Johnson was one of 
our worst presidents, and later I 
discover that he really was a 
courageous and _ clear-thinking 
statesman. What is the layman to 
believe? 

This perplexity is not confined to 
history. Medicine—and other fields 
too—change with swiftness and 
completeness. Nevertheless one can 
discern certain broad limits within 
which the great majority of physi- 
cians operate. They can agree on 
substantial areas of diagnosis and 
treatment. At least it seems gener- 
ally to be the case that medical prac- 
tices vary with increasing knowl- 
edge. Added knowledge does not 
seem always to explain the cycles of 
historians. 


THE VALUES OF HISTORY 


Truly history has a great value. 
It permits a person to expand his 
life to live in centuries rather than 
in years. It permits him to share 
the experiences of men the world 
over rather than those of his parish. 
History will teach him new depth 
in the places he visits and the 
peoples he talks with; it will add 
new meaning to the books he reads, 
the shows he sees, the events of the 
day which crowd on him. And he 
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can find enjoyment in reading it for 
itself, just as he enjoys a good 
novel, and add to that some satis- 
faction for that intellectual curios- 
ity—the excitement of learning— 
which has characterized him from 
his earliest years. 

But are there such things as les- 
sons of history? If our knowledge 
of history is so imperfect that men 
who spend 30, 40, 50 years in 
studying it cannot come close 
enough to the truth to agree on ele- 
mentary conclusions, then so far as 
society is concerned, what has been 
the value of having men spend their 
lives at that task? 

The answer must lie with the his- 
torians themselves. Just as ‘“‘the 
devil can cite Scripture to suit his 
own ends” so historians can cite 
documents to support theirs. Cer- 
tainly bias can enter as well in the 
selection and emphasis of material 
as in the actual distortion of it. In- 
deed the former is more dangerous, 
because it is beyond the control of 
the ordinary reader. 

The only possible answer is in 
the integrity as well as the skill of 
the historian himself. The only real 
protection for the layman against 
historians who are lacking in in- 
tegrity—just as it is in finding pro- 
tection from “‘shyster lawyers” or 
“quack doctors’”—is to find his- 
torians who combine equal skill 
with personal integrity and intel- 
lectual honesty. For too long, too 
much emphasis has been put on the 
technical skills of the historian, and 
not enough on the character of the 
historian himself. « 





Must “What” + “How” = Explosion? 


Home-School-Community Relations from 


a Parent’s Viewpoint 
RUTH COLWELL 


In The Preparation of Teachers for Home-School-Community Relations 


So much has been written in the 
last few years concerning the need 
for good home-school-community 
relationships that teachers have 
sometimes been led to think of such 
relationships as additional onerous 
burdens to be added to their already 
long list of duties. “What does the 
community expect of us beyond a 
good job of teaching?” they ask. 
“Do they expect us to lead the Girl 
Scout troops, teach Sunday-school 
classes, attend the parent-teacher as- 
sociation meetings, and do our 
school work as well?” 

Perhaps herein lies the key to 
much of the misunderstanding that 
now exists between home and 
school—the assumption that people 
always mean extra hours and addi- 
tional duties when they speak of the 
need for better home-school-com- 
munity relations, 

Good relationships, wherever 
they exist, are not a matter of me- 
chanics but of attitudes and under- 
standing; not necessitating the ex- 
penditure of more time and effort, 
but calling for different use of time 
and effort. It actually takes no more 
time to be pleasant than to be irri- 
table, to listen than to talk, to at- 
tempt to see another's point of view 
than to become irritated when he 
does not see ours, or to correct a 
misconception with calmness and 
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facts rather than with heat and ar- 
gument. 

No one would quarrel with the 
fact that teachers should be pre- 
pared for their important life work 
by those with the greatest knowl- 
edge about children and their needs, 
but it does not necessarily follow 
that these same instructors are 
equally informed as to the attitudes 
of parents and nonteaching citizens. 
As a result, it seems to parents that 
young teachers have had their atti- 
tudes molded in this field by the 
writings and lectures of professional 
educators whose restricted experi- 
ence makes it difficult for them to 
reflect objectively the points of view 
of citizens whose training and daily 
experience give them totally differ- 
ent attitudes. 

Let us suppose for a moment that 
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we gave to a parent of long experi- 
ence with schools a kind of magic 
wand to wave over those responsi- 
ble for training teachers. First, he 
might wish to whisk away some of 
those almost invisible attitudes 
which seem to cling like cobwebs 
to the corners of many teacher-edu- 
cation institutions and brush off 
onto student teachers. They often 
appear in the form of fear, sus- 
picion, and distrust of nonteachers, 
especially of parents, school trus- 
tees, and business men. 

If this parent were given an op- 
portunity to speak to these prospec- 
tive teachers, he might say some- 
thing like this: 


Remember that parents are just ordin- 
ary people with children. Because they 
love these children very much they are 
greatly concerned with everything which 
affects them. If you love the children 
you teach, many other shortcomings may 
be forgiven you. 

Some of the finest persons you will 
meet in your work will be parents. Some 
of them will have more education than 
you have; others will have very little. 
Some will make your path easier; others 
will present a challenge to you in work- 
ing out satisfactory relationships. But you 
will never be able to teach children with- 
out having some relationships—good or 
bad—with the parents and citizens by 
whom you will be employed. 

Learn to like people and they will 
like and respect you. Talk with them, 
not to them, Share the information you 
have about the school and its program 
without fear or condescension. Be honest 
and straightforward, trusting parents as 
you expect them to trust you. Be as 
ethical with information given you in 
confidence as would a doctor or a lawyer. 

Listen to parents and try to under- 
stand their problems as well as you hope 


they will understand yours. They will 
learn to respect you for your fair and 
Lonest approach and inevitably many of 
them will become your good friznds. 

The foregoing may seem to be an 
over-simplification of a difficult 
problem. However, it actually is a 
summation of the comments of 
many parents from many different 
communities. 

There is no ready-made answer 
to what parents expect of teachers 
or to how a teacher can establish 
desirable working relations with par- 
ents, but there is enough evidence 
to indicate that certain attitudes on 
the part of the teacher contribute 
to the building of these relations 
while others detract. 

Perhaps at the head of the list of 
positive attitudes should go the rec- 
ognition that homes and schools 
have a partnership, a joint respon- 
sibility for training children, a shar- 
ing of common problems. No part- 
nership can thrive without complete 
confidence and understanding, an 
openminded exchange of ideas and 
information, a mutual respect of 
each for the responsibilities, prob- 
lems, and opinions of the other. 

Few educators would deny that 
the schools belong to the community 
and should reflect the best thinking 
of its people. At the same time no 
intelligent citizen would wish to 
have the skilled task of teaching 
placed in the hands of any other 
than trained teachers. Parents have 
sometimes expressed it this way: 
that the how of teaching children 
is the task of the educator whose 
life and training are devoted to 
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making him an expert in this field. 
But the what of public education, 


the curriculum, its scope and con-' 


tent, and its philosophy are the con- 
cern of all citizens of a country in 
which education is compulsory and 
tax supported. Whenever educators 
have attempted to go too far ahead 
of the understanding and convic- 
tions of the majority of interested 
citizens, the result has usually been 
a loss of ground rather than prog- 
ress. 

The task vi bringing together the 
whats and the hows without explo- 
sion, without a waste of time, and 
without an increase of personal ani- 
mosities presents a challenge to 
thinking parents and teachers alike. 
It may be said, however, that school 
and community relations are apt to 
take care of themselves when rela- 
tions between parents and teachers 
have reached a high plane. Parents 
of the current crop of school chil- 
dren are either the best or the poor- 
est interpreters of the public school 
and its problems, depending on the 
genuine status of their relationship 
with teachers. 

Parents hope that in the prepara- 
tion of every young person for his 
life work, whether it is to be teach- 
ing, business, or homemaking, there 
will be included an appreciation of 
the privileges and responsibilities of 
citizenship. Each one who recognizes 
these knows that he as an individual 
has some contribution to make to 
his community beyond and above 
his daily job. 

Most communities have dozens 
of different organizations and 


agencies, many of them set up to 
meet some community needs. The 
teacher who finds satisfaction in 
some activity with community 
groups may discover that there is no 
better way to become acquainted 
not only with the community itself, 
but with its people; that participa- 
tion in activities outside the school 
broadens his vision of community 
needs and brings a fresh approach 
to this teaching. 

Teachers sometimes mistakenly 
assume that parents, especially 
mothers, have so much more free 
time to give to community service 
than they themselves. This is not 
usually the fact, and a recognition 
of the sacrifices sometimes made by 
parents to give such service to the 
school or the community would in 
itself serve to promote better rela- 
tions. 

It is the small everyday things 
that can create friction or build 
understanding in the home-school- 
community relationship. And if 
parents were asked to measure the 
quality of good home-school-com- 
munity relations they would be apt 
to list such simple things as a nat- 
ural and happy association of teach- 
ers with both parents and students; 
an atmosphere of “give and take” 
between home and school; friendly 
respect for honest differences of 
opinion; a mutual appreciation of 
the attitudes, tasks, and problems 
of both home and school; and, 
above all, an awareness of the dig- 
nity, importance, and satisfactions 
in teaching and guiding tomorrow's 
citizens. ° 





Must Sports Be Com petitive? 


A Pediatrician’s Views on Sports for Children 
GEORGE Maksim, M.D. 


In National Parent-Teacher 


CHILDREN are not miniature 
adults. They are growing, develop- 
ing individuals who must gradually, 
in nature’s own way and time, reach 
maturity. To ask a child to under- 
take activities for which he is not 
yet prepared—either physically, 
mentally, or emotionally—is not 
only unfair to him but possibly 
harmful. 

These facts were the basis for a 
set of principles drawn up last May 
by the National Conference on Pro- 
gram Planning in Games and Sports 
for Boys and Girls of Elementary 
School Age. Among the 44 persons 
who met in Washington, D.C., rep- 
resenting 27 organizations, were 
physicians, physiologists, psychol- 
ogists, educators, recreation leaders, 
and people interested in special 
sports. After two days of serious 
deliberation, they agreed, for the 
most part unanimously, on these 
principles: 


1. Competition is inherent in the 
growth and development of the child 
and, depending on a variety of factors, 
will be harmful or beneficial to the in- 
dividual. 

2. Programs of games and sports 
should be based on the developmental 
level of children, Boxing, tackle football, 
ice hockey, and other similar body-con- 
tact sports should not be included in any 
competitive program for children 12 
and under. 

3. These programs should provide a 
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variety of activities for all children 
throughout the year. 

4. Adequate competitive programs or- 
ganized on neighborhood and community 
levels will meet the needs of these chil- 
dren. State, regional, and national tourn- 
aments, and bowl, charity, and exhibition 
games are not recommended. 

5. Education and recreation authorities 
and other community youth-serving 
agencies have a definite responsibility to 
develop adequate neighborhood and com- 
munity programs of games and sports 
and to provide competent leadership for 
them. 


Perhaps the first point, having to 
do with competition, may come as a 
surprise to people who have heard 
it said that some educators and 
physicians are opposed to competi- 
tive sports. This cannot be true; 
for professional persons who know 
about child growth are fully aware 
that children are highly competitive 
beings. In all his activities from a 
very early age each child constantly 
competes with himself and his en- 
vironment. We need to guide this 
competitive instinct into wholesome 
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channels, so that it will benefit both 
his physical growth and his charac- 
ter development. 

Competition should bring out the 
child’s best abilities, whatever the 
endeavor. At the elementary-school 
age winning a game or a title—or 
even being first in academic studies 
—should be of secondary impor- 
tance. Because of his competitive 
instinct he can’t help striving to 
reach the top, but his parents, his 
teachers, and his recreation leaders 
should all make him feel that win- 
ning, of itself, is not the chief con- 
sideration. 

Moreover, they should encourage 
him in his early years to take part in 
many different activities—nonath- 
letic as well as athletic—to broaden 
his experience and reveal the range 
of his talents and interests. Sports 
programs should be but a part of a 
child’s range of experience, never 
an all-important focal point. 


A YEAR-ROUND PROGRAM 


All boys and girls in every com- 
munity should have an outlet for 
their energies and their competitive 
instincts in the form of a prop- 
erly organized, properly supervised 
sports program. It should not be 
geared to any particular season but 
should cover the entire year. Sports 
and games such as track and field 
events, volleyball, tennis, shuffle- 
board, dodgeball, and rope jumping 
are suitable in any season and for 
both boys and girls. Even the handi- 
capped child can serve as a team 
manager, scorekeeper, or member of 


the band. 


Many experts believe that tackle 
football has no place whatever in a 
sports program for boys under 13. 
Most of these boys have not ac- 
quired the bone and joint structure 
or muscular coordination necessary 
for such a sport. It has been shown 
that for them the risk of injury is 
from five to 10 times higher than 
for high-school boys. 

The older boys in this age group 
—those who are overwhelmingly at- 
tracted to football—may substitute 
touch football, under careful super- 
vision. This form of the game has 
proved to be less hazardous and re- 
quires less equipment and expense. 
In World War II military installa- 
tions, where adequate equipment 
was not available, touch football 
turned out to be much more popular 
than tackle football. These players 
were grown men, not growing chil- 
dren! 


BOXING CONDEMNED 


Boxing, another body-contact 
sport, is mentioned only to be con- 
demned. Many thoughtful people 
question whether it should even be 
considered a sport. It certainly pro- 
duces injuries that far outweigh any 
value it may have. Laboratory tests 
show that brain damage can result 
and effects may be permanent. 

How about baseball for young- 
sters? I was discussing this question 
recently with a retired big-league 
star. He estimated that there are 
slightly more than 400 players in 
big-league baseball today, and most 
of them did not start playing organ- 
ized baseball until they were along 





SPORTS 


in their teens. Is it fair, then, to 
give a boy under 13 the impression 
that participating in highly organ- 
ized baseball programs will increase 
his chances of becoming a big- 
league star? 

Most boys of this age like to try 
playing the different positions on 
the field and are content to play 
their own variations of baseball or 
softball. Softball offers less risk of 
injury and is well suited to commu- 
nity programs because it is less 
costly and hence can be made avail- 
able to more children. 

A sport that is wholesome and 
beneficial to both boys and girls is 
swimming, if swimming programs 
are conducted under proper super- 
vision and guidance. Yet even this 
activity can be harmful when too 
much emphasis is placed on becom- 
ing a “champ” instead of on learn- 
ing to swim well. 

To sum up, there is general 
agreement that boys and girls under 
13 do need competitive sports pro- 
grams. But in planning them we 
must be sure to recognize the phys- 
ical and emotional limitations of 
these youngsters and the variations 
in their abilities. Furthermore we 
must remember that our purpose is 
not to help them become champions 
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but to help them become healthy, 
well-integrated adults. 

A sports program should not be 
imposed on a community. Rather, it 
should be worked out through the 
combined efforts of all concerned— 
especially parents, teachers, and rec- 
reation leaders. Health and medical 
problems should be discussed with 
local medical societies and health 
rules clearly set forth. Every child 
should have a complete medical 
examination before participating in 
any sports program. Similarly an ill 
or injured child should have the ap- 
proval of his physician before re- 
turning to the gym or playing field. 
No child should be allowed to go 
beyond the limits of healthy fatigue. 
Undue exhaustion may increase sus- 
ceptibility to illness and influence 
its course, 

No matter how carefully we plan, 
however, or how many medical au- 
thorities we consult, we cannot have 
a successful sports program without 
informed, competent leaders—lead- 
ers who think first of a child’s pres- 
ent and future welfare. The good 
leader is more than a recognized 
athlete. From him children learn 
not only physical skills but attitudes 
and a sense of valués, especially 
about winning and losing. = 


A azarps are connected with every active sport. If the 
playground director removes all hazards unnecessary to the 
promotion of an interesting and worthwhile program, and 
the individual participant compensates for those hazards that 
are a part of the game or environment, accidents will be 
held to a minimum.—Frederick A. Fitch in Safety Education. 





How Should We A pproach the Dialect Problem? 


Accepting Regional Language Differences 


LOREN R. TOMLINSON 


In Elementary English 


OPULATION statistics show 
that great numbers of people are 
moving about our country from one 
region to another, some temporarily, 
others permanently. These large- 
scale migrations give rise to numer- 
ous social problems, many of which 
confront the schools. The school ad- 
ministrator must provide more class- 
room space and facilities, more ma- 
terials of instruction, and additional 
instructional staff to meet the de- 
mands of increased enrolments. 

An even more crucial challenge 
confronts the classroom teacher, 
since the children coming in from 
various parts of the country bring 
with them different backgrounds of 
experience which often cause them 
to contrast with the native children. 
Inasmuch as these children may dif- 
fer somewhat in dress, sometimes in 
color, and almost always in speech, 
problems of adjustment on the part 
of both groups frequently develop. 

In the classroom where there are 
regional differences in language it 
would ‘seem to be of primary im- 
portance that the teacher create an 
atmosphere in which these differ- 
ences are respected. As the teacher's 
attitude toward language variations 
becomes apparent to the children, it 
will do much toward influencing 
the attitudes that they take. 

The development of a desirable 
atmosphere requires more than pas- 
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sive acceptance or mere toleration 
of differences. The teacher can take 
the lead by encouraging all children 
to participate in language activities, 
particularly those involving oral lan- 
guage. At appropriate times inter- 
esting variations in pronunciation 
and usage can be explored on the 
children’s intellectual level. 
Consideration of language differ- 
ences not only increases the chil- 
dren’s understanding, but also af- 
fords the teacher opportunities to 
emphasize, in a meaningful way to 
children, those common intergroup 
likenesses which underlie superficial 
differences. As the children discover 
the contributions of various regional 
groups to our living language, they 
develop the concept of cultural in- 
terdependence and are able to think 
more clearly about differences and 
likenesses on a broader scale. 


CHILDREN LIKE LANGUAGE 


Fortunately, most normal children 
have a keen, innate interest in lan- 
guage. Unless their enthusiasm is 
destroyed by an unimaginative 
school language program, they ex- 
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press this interest in various ways. 
Early in the elementary school, chil- 
dren become fascinated with words 
and their meanings. Later they seem 
to take particular delight in con- 
founding adults with unusual words 
and expressions which they adopt or 
create. Schools will do well to make 
effective use of this natural interest 
in helping children develop under- 
standing related to regional lan- 
guage. 

As they work in the social studies, 
children can have many satisfying 
experiences involving regional dia- 
lects. They will have occasion to 
undertake units of work closely as- 
sociated with a particular region. In 
addition to the geographical features 
and the way the people live, profit- 
able study can be made of the lan- 
guage peculiar to the region. Some 
of the activities may take the form 
or dramatics, original story telling, 
creative writing, singing, audience 
reading, and the like. Children en- 
joy using regional dialect in such 
activities. 


DIALECT IN LITERATURE 


With the exception of firsthand 
experience, the growing body of 
children’s regional literature prob- 
ably offers the best medium for 
helping children develop a sensi- 
tiveness to language differences. The 
skillful writers of regional literature 
can so expertly develop the back- 
ground of the way of life of the 
region that the manner of speech 
and expressions used by the charac- 
ters seem only natural and fitting to 
the reader. As the child reads and 


lives the story he frequently identi- 
fies himself with a sympathetic char- 
acter. It is not unusual to observe 
children become so immersed in 
such reading that they assume for a 
time the speech and manner of their 
favorite personality. This kind of 
acceptance establishes the emotional 
tone for deeper appreciations and 
understandings which the teacher 
can help the children develop. 

Meaningful experiences with re- 
gional language, through firsthand 
contact, in the social studies, 
through regional literature, and in 
other ways, can help children realize 
the value of diversity in a language 
and in a democracy. Just as our 
democracy looks to differences in 
individuals and groups for sources 
of wholesome growth, so does our 
living language. 

Geographical variations add con- 
siderably to the interest of our 
speech and they persist in spite of 
some rather constant forces against 
them. Traditionally, schools have at- 
tempted to standardize language on 
a formal level. Mass mediums of 
speech, especially radio and televi- 
sion, are working indirectly toward 
a less formal standard of language. 
Undoubtedly, both have done much 
toward improving the quality of 
speech in this country. However, 
neither should be regarded as an 
unmixed blessing. Ultimately they 
would standardize the tongue to a 
dead, awful sameness and have it 
become like a mass-produced loaf of 
bread, near perfect in quality, but 
devoid of flavor and distinctive- 
ness. ° 





To Catch the Interest of “Potential Drop-Outs’ 


Can Work Experience Help? 


HuGH F. PIERCE 


In The University of Michigan School of Education Bulletin 


War administrator, teacher, 
parent group, or curriculum com- 
mittee has not asked, ‘““Why are so 
many of our students apathetic to- 
ward education? Why do some of 
them rebel when our plans and 
ministrations are sincerely for their 
own best interests?” 

What else but that school has 
little meaning for them? Such state- 
ments as, “I want to be an aircraft 
mechanic. What's the good of Eng- 
lish for me?”’ are all too common, 
as any teacher or counselor knows. 
How can the teacher explain that 
English is good for this future 
tradesman when the text or work- 
book asks him to hyphenate properly 
in “Jane and Jerry skipped merrily 
through the sun-splattered wood 
searching for dog-toothed violets 
and sweet-smelling anemones’? 

Would there be a slight surge 
from the unplumbed depths of his 
interest if the sentence read, ‘Jack 
punched his time-card with a well- 
earned feeling of pride when he re- 
called that he had carefully inspect- 
ed 40 cast-aluminum housings for 
the experimental _jet-propelled 
P46X”’? 

Of course we are not proposing 
that educational progress is that 
simple. Revitalizing a curriculum to 
serve more broadly and deeply in 
the development of future citizens 
_ and in passing on our heritage to 
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those youths who consider school to 
be something like a prison, cannot 
result from any such superficiality as 
attempting to ‘‘glamorize” it by 
changing sentences in an English 
gtammar—although it might help. 

What we do propose is that for 
many students in many schools, par- 
ticularly those who are potential 
drop-outs, there should be some 
medium by which educational con- 
tent may catch their interests 
through a closer relationship to the 
actuality and tempo of our times. 
Perhaps this medium is work ex- 
perience. 

Is it not axiomatic in an indus- 
trial democracy such as ours that 
citizens shall learn to work, an ac- 
complishment which even our most 
conservative educators may freely 
admit does not come naturally? But 
should we teach youth to work, at 
the expense of further fragmenta- 
tion of the curriculum or at the 
expense of general education? Cer- 
tainly not! That would be extremely 
undesirable. 





WORK 


To learn to work and to acquire 
an adequate genesal education are 
not antagonistic in purpose; they 
are, or can be, wholly compatible. 
Both are essential to competent citi- 
zenship. In the sense of “common 
learnings,” if the term may be in- 
terpreted rather broadly, education 
for work /s general education. 

The idea of education by and 
through work is not antagonistic to 
the philosophy of many of our edu- 
cational innovators. It appears to be 
consistent with Dewey’s pronounce- 
ments on education as the recon- 
struction of experience, his assertion 
of the procedure of the active over 
the passive in the development of 
the individual, and his advocacy of 
minimizing the “presentation of 
symbols which are imposed from 
without or by themselves in the ab- 
sence of action.’ 

Shall we hypothesize that some 
individuals at least, through ade- 
quately planned and _ supervised 
work experience, carefully corre- 
lated or integrated with other gen- 
eral educational offerings of the 
curriculum, will achieve more than 
they did formerly in a curriculum 
which excluded it? Will programs 
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involving work experience assist in 
resolving some of our present difh- 
culties by facilitating the acquisition 
of knowledge, desirable habits and 
attitudes on the part of our youth 
in some such manner as Dewey pro- 
posed in the teaching of science— 
“not as so much new subject matter, 
but as showing the factors involved 
in previous experience and as fur- 
nishing tools by which that experi- 
ence can be more easily and effec- 
tively regulated”? We believe that 
such programs will help. 

We should investigate work ex- 
perience more thoroughly as a me- 
dium for either general or special 
educational objectives or both. 
There is an increasing amount of 
evidence that work experience is a 
vehicle by means of which students 
find real meaning in our general 
and special education offerings, raise 
the level of their marks, reduce their 
absences, participate more intelli- 
gently in extraclass activities, en- 
deavor to prolong their education, 
revise. their attitudes toward school 
and, in the opinion of many teachers 
and supervisors, become better citi- 
zens of the school and commu- 
nity. o 


q UST as the body needs a balanced diet in food, so the 
human personality needs a balanced diet with respect to edu- 
cation. There is nothing wrong with the concept of a liberal 
education, but educators need to review periodically its con- 
tent to make sure that it is well balanced in terms of society's 
and the individual’s changing needs. It is not a question of 
more technical and vocational training and less liberal arts, 
but rather of the right combination of both—-Hyman 


Boodish in The Social Studies. 





How Can You Make Literature Live? 
Fostering Interest in Reading 


LisBETH S. JENSEN 


In The English Journal 


De tragedy in much literature 
study is that it often creates in stu- 
dents an unnatural dislike for read- 
ing. Literature can have a meaning 
for them only when it is within 
their range of appreciation and 
comprehension. Since in an average 
12th-grade English class the range 
may vary from seventh grade to col- 
lege level, literature assignments, to 
be of any value, must be tailored to 
fit the class. 

A belief in these ideas led me, a 
dozen years ago or more, to break 
away from the traditional English 
literature assignments in my 12th- 
grade classes and to experiment 
with literature and procedures more 
in keeping with this philosophy. 

One assignment that has proved 
its worth involves reading books by 
authors of many nationalities. This 
assignment is based on the belief 
that we cannot ignore the fact that 
England and America do not have 
a monopoly on literature and life 
and that we should develop as deep 
an understanding of other races and 
nationalities as possible. A good 
beginning for an understanding of 
others is the understanding of one’s 
self. To that end the students are 
asked to read literature by authors 
of their own ancestral background 
and books dealing with their ances- 
tral countries. 

Through research we have de- 
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veloped very usable reading lists by 
authors of many nationalities and 
races. We aimed at including on 
our permanent list only those books 
which the students can understand 
and appreciate. The feeling that 
their judgment was important in 
building a list made them very earn- 
est in their research and brought 
about a frank evaluation of their 
books. Many found interesting and 
worthwhile books at home, both in 
English and in the language of their 
ancestry. If they could read the for- 
cign language, they did so; other- 
wise they found the same book in 
translation. 

The next step in the national 
background was reading. For a 
couple of weeks they read a variety 
of books. Practical problems in 
notetaking and organization were 
presented. Then we spent a period 
discussing some of the ideas the 
reading had given them. Samples of 
their ideas are these: 

I'm both Norwegian and Irish, so 
I've read books on both. I don't see any 
important difference between the two; 


both are very independent, love freedom, 
and won't be pushed around. 





INTEREST 


I didn’t realize what an old culture 
the Czechs have. I used to be ashamed 
of my nationality, but I certainly have 
no reason to be. 

So went the comments. After the 
general discussion, we decided to 
settle on some definite topics as a 
center for our notetaking and plan- 
ning. From among the suggested 
topics, such as “A Comparison of 
Home Life in Different Countries,” 
or “The Universal Desire and 
Struggle for Freedom,” each student 
either chose one or worked out one 
to his liking. His problem then was 
to decide on the most effectual way 
of presenting the results of his 
reading and thinking to the class, so 
that all would benefit. 

We tried a variety of methods. 
It seemed best to encourage the pu- 


pils to develop their own vehicle 
for presentation, because when they 
really begin exercising their imag- 
inations the results are almost un- 
believable. 


KINDS OF PRESENTATION 


We have had talks, monologues, 
panel discussions, dramatizations, 
skits, mock radio and television pro- 
grams. But whatever the method of 
presentation might be, certain re- 
quirements prevailed. First, the writ- 
ten plan—whether it be script, 
monologue, or outline for a talk— 
must be correctly written and ap- 
proved before it could be present- 
ed; second, the project must con- 
tribute to the class’s understanding 
of the nationalities involved; third, 
the pupils must take the responsi- 
bility for practice or preparation 
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for giving the report. They came 
before school, stayed after, or met 
at one another’s homes to rehearse. 

One interesting monologue was 
done by a girl of English ancestry. 
She impersonated an English war 
bride writing a letter to her mother 
back in England. She reminisced 
about her old home—schooling, 
family customs, a summer trip they 
had taken through the Shakespeare 
country. She brought up matters 
which made a good comparison be- 
tween her old life in England and 
her new life in America. 

Four students, two of Czech and 
two of Slovak origin, planned an 
interesting informal discussion on 
the differences and similarities of 
the Czechs and the Slovaks. This 
group aimed at showing how dif- 
ferences in religion, customs, char- 
acter, and personality traits had 
made a unified Czechoslovakia dif- 
ficult and made interference from 
without easier. They also showed 
how intermarriage had begun to 
neutralize some of the differences. 
Seated about a table, with the chair- 
man steering the discussion, they 
brought out many facts and ideas 
new to most of us. 

While this entire assignment, 
from the reading through the pre- 
sentation, is a six-week project, it 
coordinates the reading, writing, 
speaking, and listening that logically 
should come within that period of 
time. The assignment awakened an 
interest in the literature of other 
countries. It created an awareness of 
the contributions of all nations to 
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civilization; it also created a good 
foundation for further study of 
world literature. Another very prac- 
tical value of these projects is the 
experience in working with others. 

I have found that students will 
more readily acquire information 
on types of literature and the char- 
acteristics of good writing if they 
have some leeway in their reading. 
For instance, students will like 
biography if they are given a long 
list from which to choose. 

Given background material on 
the changes in biography through 
the years and the reasons for those 
changes, they will become interested 
in preparing individual and group 
reports on themes such as: “'Mod- 
ern Biography Brings Out the Im- 
portance of People as Human Be- 
ings.” When the assignment centers 
on types of novels, such topics as 
“Reasons Behind the Actions of 
People,” or “The ‘Boy-Wins-Girl’ 
Theme in Fiction” evolve. 


“BEST SELLERS” STUDIED 


One type of assignment that cre- 
ates interest while it induces 
thought is a study of best sellers. 
Given a little background on what 
makes best sellers, the students are 
likely to read intelligently. Some 
observed that certain writers, such 
as Scott, Cooper, Dickens, Steinbeck, 
Sinclair Lewis, and others, had made 
the best-seller list frequently and 
rather consistently. Through their 
projects they attempted to show 
what qualities made each writer a 
producer of best sellers. Through 
such a project the term “best seller” 


began to take on real meaning for 
them. 

An end-of-the-term assignment 
that appeals to the class is a special- 
interest study. The purpose of this 
project is to pursue intensively some 
special reading interest for which 
there had not been sufficient time 
previously. The students submit 
their special interest in writing. It 
is approved if it appears that they 
can build a sufficient and worth- 
while bibliography on the subject 
chosen. 

Some interesting projects de- 
velop. Some read special types of 
books, such as psychological novels, 
historical novels, humorous books, 
factual war books, or fictional war 
books. A few want to concentrate 
on the writings of one particular 
author. Others choose a specific in- 
terest, such as books on vocations— 
nursing, medicine, acting. A small 
number choose special research on 
such things as stamp collecting, the 
history and development of a par- 
ticular sport, a study of human re- 
lations, or psychology. 

As in the other assignments the 
students find ways to present their 
special interests to the class in the 
way they think will be most effec- 
tive. 

I have only scratched the surface 
of the possible variety in reading 
assignments for high-school seniors ; 
but with the wealth of literature in 
the world, there is no limit to the 
opportunities an English teacher has 
for making literature live for her 
pupils—whatever their reading in- 
terests may be. * 
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Commissioner Brownell's Be- 
liefs—One of the first official ac- 
tions of the new U. S. Commission- 
er of Education, Samuel Brownell, 
was to travel to Chicago for a con- 
ference with the governing board 
of the National Council of Chief 
State School Officers. This was quite 
an appropriate step for a man who 
believes firmly that American educa- 
tion must remain under the aegis of 
the 48 chief state school officers 
rather than fall to the control of 
one federal official, As commis- 
sioner, Dr. Brownell intends to do 
“everything he can” to strengthen 
state and local control rather than 
weaken it. 

“I am essentially a teacher,” Dr. 
Brownell said in an interview. And 
a teacher, according to Dr. Brown- 
ell, points out problems and helps 
people get facts to solve them. That 
about sums up what Dr. Brownell 
intends to do with and through the 
facilities of the Office of Education. 

Meanwhile, the new official is be- 
coming acquainted with his staff and 
is working evenings to soak up 
background. Crucial days are ahead 
—opening of Congress and hearings 
on the first full-fledged Republican- 
prepared budget for education. 


Segregation Arguments.—As 
this issue goes to press, the United 
States Supreme Court is hearing re- 
plies to its famous Five Questions. 
When boiled down, the Five really 
become One: Shall we, should we, 


and can we abolish racial segrega- 
tion in the public schools? 

The Justices had posed their ques- 
tions last June, directing all parties 
involved to discuss them in briefs 
and in oral arguments on or before 
the dates of the official hearings, 
December 7, 8 and 9. The parties 
involved, of course, are the white 
school officials of South Carolina, 
Virginia, Kansas, Delaware, and the 
District of Columbia, on one side, 
and the Negro parents who are 
suing these governments for an end 
to segregation, on the other. 

All legal briefs replying to the 
Five Questions were in before De- 
cember 7. By far the most exhaus- 
tive reply was prepared by the fed- 
eral government itself, which be- 
lieves it is time for racial segrega- 
tion to go. Here is the gist of the 
questions and the government's re- 
plies: 

Question: Did Congress, in 
adopting the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, intend that it would abolish 
segregation in the public schools? 

U. S. reply: The purpose of the 
Amendment was to secure for Ne- 
groes full and complete equality 
before the law and to abolish all 
legal distinctions based on race. 

Question: If that was not the in- 
tention of Congress at that time, did 
Congress (or the States ratifying 
that Amendment) understand that 
future Congresses or the courts 
might outlaw such segregation? 

U. S. reply: The legislative his- 
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tory of the Amendment in Congress 
is not conclusive. 

Question: Is it within the judicial 
power to abolish segregation in the 
public schools? 

U.S. reply: It is. 

Question: If it were decided that 
segregation was unconstitutional, 
should a court decree order admis- 
sion of Negroes to white schools 
forthwith or does it have equity 
power to permit gradual adjustment 
to be brought about? And— 

Question: If the High Court ex- 
ercised its equity powers (for grad- 
ual adjustment) should it formu- 
late detailed decrees or should it re- 
mand the cases to the lower courts 
to formulate such decrees? 

U.S. replies to the two questions: 
The High Court should remand the 


specific cases to the lower courts to 
carry out the Court’s decision as 
expeditiously as the particular cir- 
cumstances permit. 

The replies of the five states 
having dual school systems ranged 


from South Carolina’s vehement 
defense of segregation and veiled 
threats of bloodshed should it be 
abolished, to the District of Co- 
Jumbia’s mild advice against any 
quick integration move. Virginia 
said that if immediate amalgama- 
tion were ordered, its schools could 
not reopen for 12 months. 

The Supreme Court may not give 
its decision until May or June, 
1954. And it is clear that it will 
devote the months in between to 
studying how the transition might 
be made without violence and with- 
out undue disturbance. This is in- 
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dicated by the Court's interest in 
suggestions for procedures to bring 
an end to segregation. 

The District of Columbia offered 
this: If segregation must go, then 
let the details be worked out in the 
district court of each jurisdiction. 
All the Supreme Court should do, 
said District of Columbia officials, 
is to direct that integration begin 
“at the earliest possible date and 
be accomplished by a definite future 
date.” 


Favorite Remedies.—The Hen- 
drickson investigation into juvenile 
delinquency is giving many a public 
figure a chance to air his favorite 
remedy for this national problem. 

Here are some examples: 

Make greater use of the wood- 
shed, said John Gutknecht, state’s 
attorney for Cook County, IIL, 
where boys are sent to jail for steal- 
ing cars. 

Strengthen the neighborhood and 
its constructive resources, said Msgr. 
John O'Grady, secretary of the Na- 
tional Conference of Catholic Chari- 
ties. 

Establish more hot-rod clubs, said 
Dr. Walter Reckless, Ohio State 
University professor of sociology. If 
a city were to set aside a “drag 
strip’ where boys could test their 
cars, they would not be picked up 
driving at 80 miles an hour, Dr. 
Reckless added. 

Give children more love and 
more security, said Dr. Martha 
Eliot, chief of the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau. 

Create a National Institute for 
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Juvenile Delinquency, said Dr. 
George Gardner, chief of a child 
guidance clinic in Boston. 

Let’s have less “momism’” (ex- 
cessive role of the mother in the 
home), said Mr. and Mrs. Sheldon 
Glueck, who had studied the cases 
of 500 delinquents some ten years 
ago. 
All these remedies had been pro- 
posed before. But Senator Robert 
C. Hendrickson (R., N. J.) believes 
the nation should have “a general 
picture” of the problem once again. 
At each of the sessions at which 
witnesses appeared, Sen. Hendrick- 
son explained he wants to get the 
sober facts about the size and nature 
of the problem and the best advice 
on its causes and remedies. 


After getting the national picture, 
Sen. Hendrickson plans to examine 
the problem in individual communi- 
ties, including some located in New 
Jersey, where the Senator is up for 
reclection next year. 


Two Pictures of the Future.— 
The word “trillion” is beginning to 
make its appearance in official 
Washington conversations. 

Among the first to use it were 
delegates to the Midcentury Confer- 
ence on Resources for the Future. 
They have received information that 
by 1975 the United States will pro- 
duce goods and services valued at 
three-quarters of a trillion. This 
would enable the nation to spend 
from 12 to 15 billion dollars for 
public education, nearly three times 
the amount being spent today. 

The look toward the trillion is 


one of many projections the Con- 
ference is making to see what kind 
of life lies ahead for the second half 
of the Twentieth Century. Two pic- 
tures were painted: 

The Gloomy Picture stressed that 
population will grow at an enorm- 
ous rate. More than 70,000 new 
mouths will call for breakfast every 
day. Medical science and wonder 
drugs will keep millions of old and 
unproductive people alive, people 
who will demand food, shelter, and 
clothing. The earth will become ex- 
hausted. Food supplies will grow 
short. Scarcity, high costs, famine, 
and disaster will plague an over- 
populated globe. 

The Happy Picture stressed that 
land and farming will no longer re- 
main the major sources of food. 
Chemistry will open the dooss to in- 
exhaustible riches all around us. 
Hunger and food problems will be- 
long to a barbaric past. The biggest 
developments in synthetic materials 
are yet to come. The population will 
grow, certainly, but people and their 
genius will become the world’s 
greatest resource. 

Since the optimists and the pessi- 
mists could not agree, the Confer- 
ence on Resources turned into a 
huge question-asking session, with 
all replies tentatively and gingerly 
given: 

What is the prospect of discover- 
ing and harnessing new resources 
of land, sea and air? 

Will the sun be able to provide 
energy? 

What role will atomic power play 
as a source of power? 
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Are present conservation efforts 
needed for the long run or does sci- 
ence offer a substitute for non- 
renewable resources? 

These questions give the topic of 
conservation new dimensions. As 
one delegate put it: “Shall we teach 
our boys and girls to hold on ten- 
aciously to the resources we have 
or shall we teach them that it is 
necessary to use what we have in the 
hope that science will give us even 
greater resources?” 


More Korean Gl Students.— 
The Korean veteran is at long last 
taking advantage of the educational 
benefits extended to him by Con- 


gress. 
A sudden spurt in December en- 
rolments brought the number of 


Korean G.I.’s in schools and col- 
leges to a record peak of 216,965. 
Only three months ago, the total en- 
roled under P. L. 550 was a scant 
115,000. 

Most of the Korean veterans 
chose a college or university for 
study; but at least 57,000 have en- 
roled in schools below college 
level, and many others are taking 
training on the job or on the farm. 

Two other developments show 
that the Korean veteran is serious 
about his education: 

1. Only 1.5 percent have made 
any changes in their educational 
program since enroling. This 
shows, the Veterans Administration 
believes, that the post-Korean vet- 
eran has a clear picture of where he 
is going and how he plans to get 
there. 
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2. Korean veterans are applying 
to the Veterans Administration for 
vocational counseling at the rate of 
more than 3000 a month. Counsel- 
ing, which is optional, makes use 
of tests and interviews to help the 
veteran better understand his capa- 
bilities and aptitudes. 

The man who fought in Korea 
will apparently make as good a 
scholastic record, educators say, as 
his earlier brother-in-arms, the vet- 
eran of World War II. 


Growth in State Leadership.— 
State departments of education are 
slowly moving toward a position 
of leadership. 

Some are still in the statistical 
stage. Others are in the inspectoral 
stage. But, says Fred F. Beach, the 
leadership stage is already here for 
many states. He based his conclu- 
sions on a study of the personnel 
of state departments of education. 

A department of education is 
ready for leadership when it is 
staffed with a preponderance of 
professional workers. Dr. Beach 
then tells what a professional staff 
member is. He is one who knows 
thoroughly his own area of special- 
ization, and, at the same time, has 
a broad understanding of education 
in general. He can give advice 
without alienating those who re- 
ceive it. He sees an interplay be- 
tween his specialty and other parts 
of education. He can work with lay 
and professional groups. 

How to get this rare person is 
the big problem facing all state 
commissioners of education. e 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENTS: 


Elmira, N.Y.: Oscar F. Kerlin, super- 
intendent for the last 15 years, has re- 
tired. 

Rome, Ga.: E. A. Crudup, formerly 
superintendent at Griffin, Ga, is now 
superintendent. 

Sheboygan, Wis.: Henry Earl Smith, 
superintendent for 20 years, will retire 
on July 1. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS: 


The Citadel, Charleston, S. Car.: Gen. 
Mark Clark will become president on his 
retirement from the U.S. Army. 

Auburn Community College, New 
York: Charles G. Hetherington, superin- 
tendent of Auburn schools, has been 
named first acting president of the new 
college. 

Farmington State Teachers College, 
Maine: Ermo H. Scott is now president, 
succeeding Errol L. Dearborn, retired. Mr. 
Scott was formerly deputy commissioner 
in charge of teaching services for the 
state of Maine. 


TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 


University of Pittsburgh, Pa.: Paul H. 
Masoner, professor of education, is now 
assistant dean of the school of education. 

Ohio University, Athens: Harry Edward 
Benz is now dean of the college of educa- 
tion, succeeding George J. Kabat, who 
was recalled to military service. 

Purdue University, West Lafayette, 
Ind.: Dan Cooper, formerly associate 
professor of education at State University 
of Iowa, Iowa City, is now director of 
the division of education and associate 
dean of the school of science, education, 
and humanities. 

University of South Carolina, Colum- 
bia: Chester Travelstead, formerly of the 
college of education, University of 
Georgia, is now dean of the college of 
education. 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor: 
Edward C. Raeber, formerly associate 
professor of education at the University 


of Missouri, is cow associate professor 
in the school of education. 


OTHER CHANGES AND 
APPOINTMENTS: 

George D. Stoddard, former president 
of the University of Illinois, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the directing commit- 
tee of New York University’s Self Study 
being conducted under a Carnegie Cor- 
poration grant, 

Robert J. Havighurst has been granted 
a leave of absence from the University of 
Chicago to accept a Fulbright appoint- 
ment at the University of New Zealand. 

David H. Jenkins is now research direc- 
tor and editorial planner for Adult Lead- 
ership, monthly magazine of the Adult 
Education Association of the U.S.A. 

Paul L. Cressman, who recently retired 
as director of the bureau of instruction 
of the Pennsylvania State Department of 
Public Instruction, has been appointed di- 
rector of technical education of the 
American Technical Institute of Baghdad, 
Iraq. 


RECENT DEATHs: 

J. Hillis Miller, president of the Uni- 
versity of Florida, at the age of 54. 

Frank D. Whalen, assistant superinten- 
dent of schools, New York City. He was 
60 years of age. 

Frank Lee Wright, head of the depart- 
ment of education, Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, Mo., at the age of 69. 


AASA Convention 

MEMBERS of the American Associa- 
tion of Schoo! Administrators will 
hear a distinguished group of speak- 
ers at the 1954 convention, to be 
held Feb. 13-18 in Atlantic City, 
N.]J. 

Among the speakers who have ac- 
cepted invitations to address general 
sessions of the convention are 
Charles R. Sligh, Jr., of New York 
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City, president of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers; Law- 
rence A. Kimpton, chancellor of the 
University of Chicago; David D. 
Beck of Seattle, general president of 
the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters; Herman W. Steinkraus 
of Bridgeport, Conn., past president 
of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce; 
Herold C. Hunt of Harvard Uni- 
versity; and Hugh B. Masters, edu- 
cational director of the W. K. Kel- 
logg Foundation, Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Benjamin C. Willis, general su- 
perintendent of schools of Chicago 
and chairman of the AASA’s 1954 
yearbook commission on educating 
for American citizenship, will re- 
port on current issues in citizenship 
education. 

A total of 33 educational organi- 
zations and groups have scheduled 
meetings during or just prior to the 
convention. 

The 1954 American Education 
Award, to be presented at the con- 
vention, will go to Walt Disney. 
The annual award is presented by 
the Associated Exhibitors of the 
NEA in recognition of unique and 
valuable service to the cause of edu- 
cation. 


Situation to Get Worse 
THE Standing-Room-Only situation, 
which began plaguing the nation’s 
schools in 1947, will become worse 
with the new year, the NEA re- 
ported in December in its annual 
look-ahead estimate. 

Shortages of teachers are de- 
veloping this year in rural areas and 
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at the secondary-school level, ac- 
cording to the NEA. Forty-five 
states reported a shortage of rural 
elementary-school teachers. A short- 
age of secondary-school teachers in 
such fields as industrial arts, voca- 
tional education, music, and physi- 
cal education was reported in 36 
states. 

The housing of school children, 
a long-time, ever-present problem 
of elementary schools, now has sec- 
ondary schools feeling the pinch in 
41 states, according to the survey. 


Space Ships—and Science 

THE gadget science of atomic ray 
guns, space ships, and hot rods has 
top priority in the minds of most 
youngsters, but an increasing num- 
ber of students are passing up 
school science programs because 
they think the classes are dull and 
unrealistic, according to the results 
of a survey which was released in 
December. 

The survey was conducted by the 
Future Scientists of America Foun- 
dation of the National Science 
Teachers Association, NEA, to de- 
termine why a growing number of 
high-school students were turning 
their backs on those paths which 
lead to careers in science and mathe- 
matics. Some 425 science teachers 
in schools in 42 states participated 
in the survey. 

The survey also indicated that 
student interest could be sparked 
by: more information about science 
activities, contests, and scholarships ; 
more first-hand contact with scien- 
tists and actual working conditions 
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in laboratories and industry; and 
better equipped laboratories. 


Tools for Better Schools . 
As part of the Better Schools Cam- 
paign now being conducted by the 
Advertising Council in cooperation 
with the National Citizens Commis- 
sion for the Public Schools and the 
U.S. Office of Education, the Ad- 
vertising Council has prepared 
“tools” for arousing the interest of 
the American people to the needs of 
their local public schools. 
Promotion kits adapted to various 
mediums have been prepared and 
are available from the Council, 25 
W. 45th St., New York City 36. 


New Math Journals 

THE National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics, NEA, Washington 
6, D.C., will issue two new maga- 
zines beginning in February, The 
Arithmetic Teacher and The Mathe- 
matics Student Journal. The first is 
a new magazine for teachers of 
arithmetic in the kindergarten and 
in all elementary grades. The Mathe- 
matics Student Journal will be writ- 
ten especially for the high-school 
student. Both will be published 


four times a year. 


New Fellowship Program 
THE Fund for the Advancement of 
Education has announced the estab- 
lishment of a new national fellow- 
ship program for high-school teach- 
ers in the U.S. public schools. 
Clarence H. Faust, president of 
the Fund, in making the announce- 
ment said that approximately 300 


awards will be made. These fellow- 
ships will permit the recipients to 
devote a full year away from the 
classroom to activities which will 
extend their liberal education and 
improve their teaching abilities. 
Every high-school classroom teacher 
not more than 50 years old and 
with at least three years of teaching 
experience is eligible to apply. 

Inquiries concerning the program 
should be addressed to the National 
Committee on High School Teacher 
Fellowships, the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education, 575 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 

The Fund for the Advancement 
of Education also is again offering 
approximately 250 faculty fellow- 
ships for the 1954-55 academic year 
to college teachers throughout the 
country. 

Further information can be ob- 
tained from the Committee on Fac- 
ulty Fellowships, same address as 


above. 


Core Teachers To Organize 
A CONFERENCE to consider the es- 
tablishment of a National Council 
of Core Teachers was recently held 
at the College of Education of West 
Virginia University, Morgantown. 
Forty-two prominent educators from 
15 states attended, with Mrs. Grace 
S. Wright of the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation as conference chairman. 
Roland C. Faunce, associate pro- 
fessor of education at Wayne Uni- 
versity, Detroit, was elected chair- 
man of an interim committee estab- 
lished to explore the possibilities of 
a national organization and to serve 
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as steering committee for the group. 
A second conference will be held 
at Wayne University this fall. 


Aid to Colleges 
A Councit for Financial Aid to 
Education has been formed by a 
group of business executives as a 
center of information for corpora- 
tions, foundations, and other pro- 
spective donors who wish to give 
financial assistance to privately sup- 
ported colleges and universities. 
Wilson M. Compton, former 
president of the State College of 
Washington, Pullman, has been 
named president of the new organi- 
zation. The council will cooperate 
with the 31 state and regional 
groups now raising funds for insti- 
tutions in their areas and with the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce, Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
and American Council on Educa- 
tion. 


UN Contest 

FREE trips to Europe and Mexico as 
well as cash and scholarship awards 
will be granted to winners of the 
annual High School Contest on the 
United Nations, to be held March 
25 under the sponsorship of the 
American Association for the 
United Nations. 

The competition will take the 
form of an examination, combining 
short-answer and essay questions on 
the structure and work of the 
United Nations. 

In 1953, 2882 high schools and 
an estimated 100,000 students took 
part in the contest. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHs: 

Feb. 11-13, 1954, Department of 
Ele:nentary-School Principals, NEA, 
Atlantic City, N.J. 

Feb. 11-13, 1954, American As- 
sociation of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, NEA, Chicago, III. 

Feb. 11-13, National School 
Boards Association, Atlantic City, 
N.,J. 

Feb. 13-18, American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, 
NEA, Atlantic City, N.J. 

Feb. 15-18, NEA Department of 
Rural Education, Atlantic City, N.]. 

Feb. 20-24, National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, 
NEA, Milwaukee, Wis. 

March 4-6, Association for High- 
er Education, NEA, Chicago, III. 

March 7-12, Association for Su- 
pervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, NEA, Los Angeles, Calif. 

March 23-27, American Indus- 
trial Arts Association, Los Angeles. 

April 1-3, National Science 
Teachers Association, Chicago, IIl. 

April 11-15, American Personnel 
and Guidance Association, Buffalo, 
N.Y. 

April 18-23, American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, New York City. 

April 18-23, Association for 
Childhood Education International, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

April 19-22, National Catholic 
Educational Association, Chicago. 

April 27-May 1, International 
Council for Exceptional Children, 
NEA, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

June 27-July 2, National Educa- 
tion Association, New York City. 
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The Law of Local Public School 
Administration. Madaline Kinter 
Remmlein. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1953. 
Pp. xi + 271. $4.50. 


The author, who is a lecturer in school 
law at George Washington University 
and assistant director of the Research 
Division, NEA, has designed this book 
as a general treatment of local adminis- 
tration from the legal point of view. 

The book discusses such topics as the 
legal status and liabilities of school 
boards, school finance, alteration of 
school districts, new buildings, pupil 
transportation, personnel administration, 
and pupil regulation. These subjects are 
discussed in terms of statutory provisions 
and their judicial interpretation, with 
sufficient reference to legal citations. 

Not only recent legislation and court 
decisions are discussed, but future legis- 
lation is suggested and indicated by 
reference to approved principles and 
model legislation. 


20 Days to Better Spelling. Nor- 
man Lewis. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1953. Pp. x + 244. 
$2.95. 

This selfhelp book, designed to in- 
crease spelling ability, is written in an 
informal style and is arranged so it can 
be used for one hour's study each day for 
20 days. 

The book uses mnemonics, or memory 
tricks, to emphasize the principles of good 
spelling. A visual-aid card, included with 
the book, helps to make the learning easy 
and rapid. 

There are 32 chapter-end tests and 
‘ four comprehensive review tests in the 
book. 

Educators who have difficulty remem- 
bering some of the troublesome words 
common in our language might find the 
various memory aids useful to themselves 
as well as to their students. 


Improving the Supervision of In- 
struction. Harold Spears. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1953. 
Pp. xii + 478. $4.75. 


Dr. Spears, now assistant superinten- 
dent of schools in San Francisco, Calif., 
visited the departments of education in 
all 48 states and acquainted himself with 
150 different school systems in preparing 
this book. 

The result is a realistic picture of 
supervision of instruction as it exists in 
America’s school systems today. It repre- 
sents a summary of current thought and 
practice in supervision at both the ele- 
mentary- and secondary-school levels. 

The author declares that this is not a 
story of what might have been, or what 
should have been. It ts one of what is, 
and of what seems to be coming. Upon 
such a framework of fact are hung the 
principles and purposes of supervision, 
its hopes and its promises. 


You Can Teach Music; A Hand- 
book for the Classroom Teacher. 
Paul Wentworth Mathews. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 
1953. Pp. xiii + 178. $3.75. 


Two needs are prevalent among class- 
room teachers in regard to music teach- 
ing, the author declares. One is that 
teachers need encouragement and assur- 
ance that they can do a good job of 
music teaching if they are willing to try. 
The other is practical helps and sugges- 
tions which they can use to bring a 
worthwhile kind of music to their pupils. 

This book attempts to fill both of 
these needs. The author challenges the 
teacher to begin today with whatever 
little background or ability she may have 
to use music in the classroom, focusing 
her teaching on the interest of the child. 
Teaching music to children, the author 
states, simply means helping children to 
enjoy music. 

Practical suggestions are given in the 
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book for teaching in the various age 
groups from the first grade to the sixth 
grade. 


The Work of the Counselor. Leona 
E. Tyler. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1953. Pp. 
xi + 323. $3.00. 

The author, who is an associate pro- 
fessor of psychology at the University of 
Oregon, has written this book from the 
point of view of the general counselor 
who attempts to help clients with a 
variety of different problems, rather 
than from that of the specialist. 

Topics discussed include such problems 
as the counselor's function in modern so- 
ciety, the use of records, the question of 
diagnosis, the use of tests, the signifi- 
cance of evaluation studies, and psycho- 
therapy. A chapter is also devoted to the 
school counselor's place in a total per- 
sonnel program. 


Learning to Read; A Handbook for 


Teachers. Homer L. J. Carter and 


Dorothy J. McGinnis. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1953. Pp. ix + 214. 
$3.50. 

Practicality and brevity are two charac- 
teristics of this book, which is designed 
to provide suggestions for the improve- 
ment of reading at all levels. The ma- 
terial is presented in a manner tfe- 
sembling an outline. 

The book is divided into three sections. 
The first is devoted to reading problems 
and how they develop. The second covers 
reading objectives and materials for their 
achievement. The third section discusses 
developmental and therapeutic procedures 
every teacher can use. 

The text assumes that basic principles 
underlying learning—and instruction— 
are essentially the same at all ages. No 
attempt is made to emphasize the dif- 
ference between initial instruction and 
corrective reading, the authors point out, 
for seldom does any individual learn 
completely at the first presentation. 
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OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 
ELEMENTARY 


The Story of Pickles. Elinor Tripato 
Massoglia. New York: Comet Press 
Books, 1953. $.50 (paper bound) and 
$1.00 (cloth). A juvenile book about a 
mischievous puppy. 

You Can Talk Better. C.:Van Riper. 
Citizenship for Boys and Girls. Stanley 
E. Dimond. Chicago: Science Research 
Associates, 1953. $.40 each. Discounts in 
quantity. Two new Junior Life Adjust- 
ment booklets. 

They Found a Way. A report of the 
National Conference on Safety Education 
in Elementary Schools. Published by the 
National Commission on Safety Educa- 
tion, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. $.35 each. Dis- 
counts in quantity, 


SECONDARY 


Algebra for Problem Solving. Book 
Two. Julius Freilich, Simon L. Berman 
and Elsie Parker Johnson. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1953. Pp. 
511. $3.20. 

Your School Clubs: A Complete Guide 
to 500 Activities for Group Leaders and 
Members. Nellie Zetta Thompson. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1953. 
Pp. 317. $3.50. 

Blueprint for Tomorrow. A life insur- 
ance workbook for business education, 
with teacher's manual, available free 
from the Educational Division, Institute 
of Life Insurance, 488 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N.Y. 

Youth Discussion on Television. Thirty- 
two page booklet available free from 
Junior Town Meeting League, 4356 
Washington St., Middletown, Conn. 


COLLEGE 


Social Studies in the College; Programs 
for the First Two Years. William G. Tyr- 
rell. Published by National Council for 
the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. $2.00. No. 
8 in the Curriculum Series. 

The Organization of Public Relations in 
American Colleges and Universities. Pp. 





EDUCATIONAL 


MATERIA LES 











For Students: 


Health 


For Teachers: 





McKNIGHT 


> PUBLISH 











Guidance Helps 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 


Individual Books 
High School Orientation 
Personality Adjustment 
Etiquette 
Occupational Guidance 
Personal Grooming 








Helps for Guidance Teaching 
Counseling Aids 
Personality Development 

. and many other subjects 


FREE CATALOG ON REQUEST 








McKNIGHT 


COMPANY — 





Dept. 180, Market & Center Sts., Bloomington, Illinois 





26. Available from The American Col- 
lege Public Relations Association, 726 
Jackson Place, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
$1.00. 
GUIDANCE 

Your Career in Agriculture. Wilbur B 
Wood. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1953. Pp. 161. $1.95 (Paper covered). 

Exploring Occupations. Revised Edi- 
tion. R. Floyd Cromwell, Raymond N. 
Hatch, Morgan D. Parmenter. Buffalo, 
N.Y.: Guidance Publishing Company, 
1953. Pp. 56. $.66. Unit No. 2 of an 
occupation course. 


GENERAL 
Free Courses of Study Available to 
Teachers and Schools; A List of 186 
Guides. Patrick Carr. Pp. 16. Available 
from Patrick Carr, 607 S. Spruce St. 
Villa Grove, Ill. $.50. 


The Untouchables. Alfred Maud. The 
meaning of segregation in hospitals. 
Single copies of the booklet available 
free from South Conference Educational 
Fund, 822 Peridido St., New Orleans, 
La. 

Residential Colleges; Some New De- 
velopments in British Adult Education. 
Guy Hunter. Pp. 77. The first of a series 
of “Occasional Papers” on adult educa- 
tion. Free single copies available from 
Occasional Papers, The Fund for Adult 
Education, 595 Madison Ave., New 
York 22. N: Y. 

Checklists for Public School Adult Edu- 
cation Programs and Eight Measures for 
Evaluating Educational Programs for the 
Foreign Born. Homer Kempfer. Circu- 
lars 356 and 357, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. Available from U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 

C. $.15 each. 
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TEACHERS! 
BORROW 
$50 to $600 
by Mail 


QUICK! EASY! PRIVATE! 


If you need money—any amount 
from $50 to $600—cut out and mail 
this ad for complete details of con- 
fidential BORROW BY MAIL plan. 
No co-signers, no endorsers. Com- 
pletely private. School board, mer- 
chants, friends will not know you 
are applying for a loan. Make the 
loan in the privacy of your own 
home BY MAIL on your signature 
Repay in convenient month- 
necessary to 


only... 
ly installments—not 
pay on principal during summer va- 


cation if your salary stops! .. . Full 
details mailed in plain envelope. 


Cut out and mail coupon below 
today! 


State Finance Company 


323 Securities Building 
Dept. H-159, Omaha 2, Neb. 
[" stave FINANCE Company | 
323 Securities Bldg., 
Dept. H-159, Omaha, Neb. 
Please rush FREE Application 


EDUCATION . DIGEST 


Everyman's United Nations. Fourth Edi- 
tion. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1953. Pp. vi + 433. $1.50. 

Holland Map Packet and Holland 
Booklet Packet. Teaching aids on the 
Netherlands available from The Nether- 
lands Information Service, Netherlands 
Museum, Holland, Mich. Free except for 
mailing costs. 

Some Whys and Hows of Modern 
School Lighting. Willard Allphin. Pp. 14. 
Published by Sylvania Electric Products 
Inc., 1740 Broadway, New York 19, 


N.Y. 
AUDIO-VISUALS 

Skippy and the 3 R's. 16mm sound 
movie showing how a first-grade child 
learns the fundamentals. Film No. 3 in 
a series of five being produced by the 
NEA in cooperation with the National 
Association of Secretaries of State Teach- 
ers Associations. $75 b&w, $170 color. 
Prints available on loan basis from vari- 
ous state education association headquar- 
ters. 

Motion Pictures from Ford Motor Co. 
A 54-page catalog which describes 25 
sound films, most of them in color, 
available on free-loan basis. For catalog 
write Ford Film Libraries at 16400 
Michigan Ave., Dearborn, Mich.; 15 E. 
53rd St., New York 22, N.Y.; or 1500 
S. 26th St., Richmond, Calif. 

Star Explorer. A device for locating 
stars any hour of the night, any night 
of the year. Available from The Junior 
Astronomy Club, Hayden Planetarium, 
Central Park West, New York City. $.50 
each. Discounts in quantity for schools. 

Life in Great Britain Today. Series of 
six 16mm movies, black and white or 
color. McGraw-Hill Text Films, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, New York 
26, N.Y. 

Children's Fairy Tales. Six filmstrips in 
color: Cinderella, Snow White and the 
Seven Dwarfs, Jack and the Beanstalk, 
Sleeping Beauty, The Little Engine that 
Could, and Rackety Rabbitt and the Run- 
away Easter Eggs. Available from Society 
for Visual Education, 1345 Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago 14, Ill. $28 for the 
series, $5.00 each filmstrip. 





























What Kind of School 
Do You Wat 7 the Unique “Punch Board” 


As an educator you know the kind you'd like to 
have. But what sort of teaching will get you that 
kind? What practices do the teachers follow in 
your school? What do the parents think about 
the practices used? What does the community 
in general know or think about them? 

Here's a way to get an answer to these ques- 
tions—a novel and entertaining way to clarify 
thinking about the old vs. the new educational 
practices. Try the selftest "punch board" called 
WHAT KIND OF SCHOOL DO YOU WANT? 


Read what one Wisconsin educational di- 
rector says of this “punch board": 


More material of this nature would be of great 
value to all schools in helping to develop a philos- 


ophy of education. 


WHAT KIND OF SCHOOL DO YOU WANT? 
will prove to be a unique discussion device for 
any gathering. Take the test yourself, then try it 
as part of the program for your— 

4 Parent-Teacher Association 

4 Community Service Clubs 

4 Faculty Meetings 

4  Teacher-Training Classes 


Quantity rates: 10¢ each. Minimum bulk order $1.00. 50 or more copies, 10% 


discount. 100 or more copies, 20% discount. Send 10¢ for sample copy to: 


The Education Digest 


330 S. State Street Ann Arbor, Michigan 























For better 


posture and vision, 


more flexible teaching benefits 


AMERICAN UNIVERSAL 


“TEN-TWENTY” DESK NO. 436 





Only the “Ten-Twenty” gives 
students the benefit of three 
desk-top positions: 20° slope 
for best reading.writing,draw- 
ing, plus 10° conventional 
slope, and level top for manip- 
ulative tasks and group 
discussions. Comfortable, 
cradleform posture seat, with 
exclusive fore-and-aft adjust- 
ment, insures proper focal ad- 
justment to all tasks. Seat 
swivels 45° either way, reduc- 
ing body-twist tension, and 
making ingress and egress 
easy; self-adjusting lower 
back rail. Connected seat- 
and-desk eliminates chair 
scraping noise, aids discipline. 
saves space—can be moved 
for grouping requirements. 
Seat and desk adjustable for 


wide range of sizes. 


Free illustrated booklet: “The 
Co-ordinated Classroom,” a 
comprehensive work on all 
phases of classroom environ- 
ment. Write Dept. 8. 


cAmecan Seating Company 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
Grond Rapids 2, Mich. + Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, 


Church, Transportation, Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs 





